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Accident and Design 

I thought your readers might be interested in 
a pair of robins that built their nest for two 
years on a friend’s window sill. Each year the 
young fell out and were killed, so this spring 
the robins put up a fence of little twigs at the 
outer nest edge and raised two young. Of the 
four eggs that were laid, one fell out and one 
egg did not hatch. In the front of the nest a 
piece of paper with “safety” printed on it was 
put near the twig fence woven in the nest—a 
strange coincidence indeed! 

ELEANOR H. Hurp 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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BERNARDSVILLE NEW JERSEY ciety birding trip. Photograph, courtesy of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard F. Wright. 
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Lizards 
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Salamanders 

Frogs and Toads 

Ferns 

Mosses 

Trees and Their Leaves 


The Redwood Forests 

The Tree and the 
Forest 

Plants as 
Soil 

Story of Owls 

Our Friends the Hawks 

Rock Stories and How 
to Read Them 

Our Place Among the 
Stars 

Tiny Plants and Ani- 


Makers of 


mals of Fresh and | 


Salt Water 
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Nylon for Picture Windows 


You have asked for suggestions from readers 
for meeting the picture window problem in 
regard to birds. We attract hummingbirds and 
every day had casualties at one of our large 
plate glass areas six feet by five feet until we 
covered the outside with the sheerest nylon mar- 
quisette obtainable. This and also nylon net 
can be obtained from stores selling wide cur- 
tain material. From inside it does not obstruct 
the view as the nylon is extra sheer and is 
stretched flat by a light molding at top and 
bottom and is against the window frame which 
holds it about two inches out from the plate 
glass. With us it has to be renewed about every 
second or third year but is almost no trouble 
and not too expensive. The life could be pro- 
longed by first dipping in Cuprinol for fabric, 
or some of the other preservatives now used on 
sailboats and fabric exposed to weather. 

ELIZABETH BARNHILL CLARKSON 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Photograph of picture window by John K. Terres. 
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Two 2-week periods in July at a comfortable 
camp on unspoiled Elk Lake in the Adiron- 
dack forest. Trail walking, canoeing, swim- 
ming and mountain climbing, with nature- 
study—especially birds—led by Charles H. 
Rogers, Curator of the Princeton Museum of 
Zoology. No lovelier scenery and more note- 
worthy assortment of wildlife is readily ac- 
cessible in eastern North America. Address 


ARTHUR SONNTAG C. H. ROGERS 


(accommodations) (nature-study ) 


Elk-Lake Camps Box 704 
Blue Ridge, N. Y. Princeton, N. J. 
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IN DEFENSE OF DIN 


An authority on our national parks and monuments 
tells of the threat to a great wilderness area. 


All photographs by the author. 


By Devereux Butcher 

Bureau of Reclamation engineers, 
ever covetous of certain national parks 
and monuments as places in which to 
display their engineering works, are 
making a test case of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, in Utah and Colo- 
rado. Following a study of possible 
dam sites in the monument in 1941, 
the Bureau began a propaganda cam- 
paign to win public support for two 
dams there. Jo achieve their ends, 
they are using every means at their dis- 
posal. I discovered that many of the 


residents of Utah are not aware that 
the Dinosaur dams are only two of nu- 
merous proposals for the Upper Basin. 
One newspaper editor told me that he 
intended to write an article for his 
paper on the subject, but our conver- 
sation showed that the editor knew 
little or nothing of the facts, and he 
admitted he had to “read up on it.” 


Bureau of Reclamation officials 
have told local communities that water 
for central Utah is to come from Echo 
Park reservoir, one of the two pro- 
posed for the monument, although 
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Nat'l Park Service map modified by Devereux Butcher; courtesy of The Living Wilderness. 


Numerals (1-6) on the map indicate the places where the author took 
his photographs of the wild canyons in Dinosaur National Monument. 
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Photograph No. 1 (see map for location). Looking west down 
Whirlpool Canyon from Harper’s Corner. The proposed site 
of Echo Park dam is directly below, but not in this view. 
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plans call for water being supplied 
from the Flaming Gorge reservoir, 
which is upstream from the monu- 
ment. They have said that the com- 
pact agreement for use of the water 


between Upper and Lower Basin 
States cannot be met without the Di- 
nosaur dams. The fact is that Glen 
Canyon reservoir is the one from 
which water would be released to 
States downstream, and that this, to- 
gether with water from storage reser- 
voirs upstream, other than the Dino- 
saur reservoirs, can meet the compact 


agreement; and they have stated that 
Echo Park dam is essential to provide 
the necessary power; actually, it can 
be generated at dams that the Bureau 
has suggested as alternates. 

On my trip to Utah, I found that 
the people of Vernal—the largest town 
near the national monument—are pri- 
marily interested in “a_ business 
boom,” as one resident expressed it, 
having in mind the influx of men and 
money during dam construction. That 
viewpoint summed up all of the sev- 
eral conversations that I had with peo- 


No. 2 (see map). Looking east, from atop Harper’s Corner, into Yampa Canyon. The 
Yampa River joins the Green River on the far side of the rocky ridge in the foreground. 
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No. 3 (see map). Steamboat Rock towers 800 feet above the 
Green River, which winds around its base. If Echo Park dam is 
built, only 300 feet of Steamboat Rock will remain above water. 


ple of Vernal. Shall the nation allow 
a great scenic wilderness reservation 
to be destroyed simply because a lo- 
cal community wants a business boom? 
Vernal is a prosperous community to- 


day, without the dams. Whenever 
Congress decides to appropriate funds 
to the National Park Service for con- 
struction of access roads and accom- 
modations for Vernal will 
have a permanent business boom from 
tourists. Vernal will benefit anyway, 
regardless of the present outcry of her 
people that dams should be built 


visitors, 
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in Dinosaur National Monument. 
Echo Park dam is proposed to be 
built at the base of a huge rocky 
promontory known as Harper’s Cor- 
ner. This promontory, 50 feet higher 
than two Empire State Buildings, 
standing one upon the other, drops 
almost straight downward to the river 
level. One of my accompanying pho- 
tographs looks east from Harper’s Cor- 
ner into the Yampa Canyon country, 
and shows the Green River curving 
around the prow of the 800 foot high 
Steamboat Rock in Pat's Hole. If the 


No. 4 (see map). Looking south at the Gate of Lodore, entrance to Lodore Can- 
yon. A proposed dam here would create a reservoir outside of Dinosaur Monument. 


500 foot dam is built, only the top 
of the great rock will show above wa- 
ter, and the river level would be raised 
through the beautiful Yampa Canyon 
for 30 or more miles, inundating the 
oxbows at Harding’s Hole and other 


spectacular spots. It would form a res- 
ervoir through the entire 15 miles of 
the Green River’s Canyon of Lodore, 
and at the canyon’s upper end, at the 


Gate of Lodore, the water would be 
200 feet above the normal level of the 
river. 

Split Mountain dam is proposed to 
be built in Split Mountain Canyon 
at the monument’s west end, down- 
stream from the Echo Park dam. This 
dam, planned for the future, would 
be 200 feet high, and would inundate 
all of the Island Park area where the 
river meanders among 
lined islands after emerging from tur- 
bulent Whirlpool Canyon. Water lev- 
els would be affected all the way to 


cottonwood- 
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the base of Echo Park dam, a river 
distance of approximately 20 miles. 

Origin of the name of this national 
monument has caused some confusion, 
and should be explained. Dam pro- 
ponents like to point out that no dino- 
saur bone deposits will be affected by 
the proposed reservoirs. That is true. 
In 1915, an 80-acre tract of gravel and 
sandstone in the Morrison formation 
bearing the fossil bones of dinosaurs, 
a few miles north of Jensen, Utah, was 
established as Dinosaur National Mon- 
ument, by Presidential proclamation. 
Scientists had discovered here one of 
the richest deposits of dinosaur bones 
in North America. In this deposit have 
been quarried many of the bones used 
in reconstruction of dinosaur skele- 
tons to be seen in leading museums 
here and abroad. 

A mile or so from the quarry is the 
Split Mountain Canyon of the Green 
River. This canyon, together with the 
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more distant Whirlpool, Lodore and 
Yampa canyons were proclaimed by 
the President of the United States as 
a 327 square mile extension to the 
little Dinosaur National Monument, 
in 1938, and the name of the original 
80-acre tract was retained for the en- 
larged monument. 

The presidential proclamation pro- 
vided for a reclamation dam site at 
the north end of the monument, 
where the Green River enters the Can- 
yon of Lodore. This proposed site is 
about three miles south of the monu- 
ment’s north boundary. The bound 
ary could be moved south, and the 
beautiful Gate of Lodore still would 
be inside the monument and remain 
materially unaffected by a dam that 
might be built here. A dam located 
here would inundate a wide area of 
rolling sage country known as Brown's 


‘ 


Park, outside and north of the monu- 
ment. No one has objected to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation carrying out such 
a project. Dam promoters have tried 
to “read into” the proclamation a pro- 
vision for dams anywhere in the mon- 
ument, but it is plain that no such 
thought was in the minds of Park Serv- 
ice Officials or the President, in 1938. 

The Bureau of Reclamation now 
spurns this Brown’s Park site for the 
other more ambitious Echo Park and 
Split Mountain projects. Our govern- 
ment, now in the business of selling 
power to our people, has so expanded 
its programs, that it is almost literally 
true that if all of the Colorado River 
projects planned: by the Bureau of 
Reclamation were carried out, there 
would be no wild and natural canyons 
left on this river system, except in 
Grand Canyon National Park. Even 


No. 5 (see map). Looking southeast at the last bend of the Green River within Dinosaur 
National Monument. The site for proposed Split Mountain dam is approximately here. 


the gorge of Grand Canyon National 
Monument, adjoining Grand Canyon 
Park on the west, is to be inundated 
for its entire length by construction 
of the proposed Bridge Canyon dam. 
Chis makes it all the more imperative 
that the beautiful canyons of Dino- 
saur National Monument be kept in 
their primeval condition, in accord 
ance with the national policy govern- 
ing our national ‘parks and nature 
monuments. 

To attempt to show the high cali- 
ber of Dinosaur National Monument 
by describing it is difficult, for words 
can hardly convey its grandeur. I was 
so impressed with the monument that 
in an article entitled, “This Js Dino- 
saur,” in the October-December 1950 
issue of National Parks Magazine, later 


reprinted in the Congressional Rec- 


ord, I said that the area is second to 
none in the national park and monu- 
ment system, and unlike any other of 
our parks and monuments. I added 
that the area is of sufficiently high cali- 


ber to merit redesignation as a na- 


tional park; and, to eliminate further 
public confusion, suggested giving it 
a name like Green and Yampa Can- 
yons National Park or Lodore Na- 
tional Park. 

It is true that the people of Utah, 
particularly those of the central val- 
ley, need more water, and this they 
should have as soon as possible, for 
no part of our country should be sub- 
jected to the hardship of an inade- 
quate water supply. Furthermore, 
there are deposits of minerals and as- 
phalt in some places, and whenever 
sufficient power is available, these can 
be mined. But the communities of 
Utah, no more than the communities 
of any other part of our country, do 
not have the right to invade a national 
park or monument for local profit, 
even though egged on to demand such 
a right by a federal bureau. The more 
efficient and less costly alternative sites 
can be used to meet their need. 

Should Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment be invaded by dams, the way 
will be paved for similar raids being 


No. 6 (see map). Looking southeast across Island Park toward the mouth of Whirlpool 


Canyon, If Split Mountain dam is 


built, 


all of this area will be under water. 


made upon other parks and monu- 
ments. It is true that Dinosaur has 
not yet been made accessible to the 
general public. This fact has been 
used as an excuse by local people to 
demand opening the area by dam con- 
struction, the construction roads to 
serve later as access roads, enabling 
people to reach the artificial reservoirs 
for fishing and boating. But the local 
people should recognize that boating 
and fishing on artificial lakes will be- 
come commonplace during the next 
few years. Local communities should 
have greater vision than to lay so 
strong emphasis upon the wealth they 
visualize coming to them from the vis- 
iting public. It has been pointed out 
to the people of Utah that wild, un- 
touched canyons will become scarce 
as Bureau of Reclamation plans pro- 
gress, and that places like Dinosaur, 
Zion Canyon and Grand Canyon will 
become increasingly popular with the 
traveling public. Vernal and Jensen 
in Utah, and Artesia and Maybell, 
Colorado, are the towns to benefit 
most by retaining Dinosaur in its pri- 


Audubon Society on Television 


A woodchuck shares the TV limelight with 


Ken Morrison, Rea King and John Terres. 


Photograph by Edward Ozern. 


“Outdoors Unlimited” is the title of a new 
series of educational programs presented by the 
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meval condition, yet these are the com- 
munities fighting hardest to get the 
dams. Should they succeed, they shall 
indeed be killing the proverbial goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Nature and wilderness preservation- 
ists must unite as never before to de- 
fend the nation’s outstanding nature 
sanctuaries. It is probably safe to say 
that we have saved 20,000 acres in 
Glacier National Park from inunda- 
tion by construction of the Army En- 
gineers’ proposed Glacier View dam; 
that we have prevented inundation of 
the magnificent caverns in Mammoth 
Cave National Park, and that we have 
prevented abolishment of Jackson 
Hole National Monument; but Grand 
Canyon National Monument, adjoin- 
ing Grand Canyon National Park on 
the west, previously mentioned, is 
threatened with being inundated for 
its entire length by construction of 
the proposed Bridge Canyon dam. 
This, with other attempted raids on 
national parks and monuments, is 
likely to prove only the beginning— 
a forecast of what is to come. 


alec 


National Audubon Society over WOR-TV, nel 


York City, every Tuesday at 8:30 p.m. : 

The 15-minute programs feature interviews 
with leading naturalists and conservationist, 
and utilize motion pictures as well as slides t 
nature subjects. Live animals are guests ¢ 
most of the shows. Spring peepers, little browm 
and pygmy bats, a woodchuck, common skunk, 
pilot black snake, common toad and others have 
been televised to date. 

It is believed that “Outdoors Unlimited’ is 
the first regularly scheduled television program 
to be presented by a national conservation or- 
ganization. The purpose of the series is to in- 
crease public interest in nature and conserva- 
tion, and to expose misbeliefs and prejudices 
that surround wildlife. “Outdoors Unlimited” 
is produced by the public information depart- 
ment of the National Audubon Society and the 
news and special features division of WOR-TV. 
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T WAS not until 1947 that I found 

the eastern phoebe nesting near the 
Loghouse* here at Pimisi Bay, On- 
tario. Previously the bird had made 
only casual appearances in the early 
spring, passing by on its way to the 
falls of Talon Chute about a mile 
northward up the Mattawa River, 
where in summer one might always 
find this flycatcher. Once, at Talon 
Chute, I found a nest tucked in upon 
a shelf under an overhanging rock, 
with nothing below it but the turbu- 
lent waters of the 75-foot drop. Natur- 
ally, this is a favored spot for phoebes. 
It has running water with millions of 
flies dancing above the swirling sur- 
face; nesting ledges in the old timber 
sluices and runways and in the cliffs 
of the river gorge, and undisturbed 
peace at the height of the nesting and 
black fly season. 


* The author’s home. 


“Early in April I saw a phoebe, almost surely a 
young male, at the bridge crossing Pimisi Bay.” 


Drawings by Robert Seibert 
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Then, early in April, 1947, I saw a 
phoebe, almost surely a young male, 
singing in the Loghouse territory at 
the bridge of the causeway crossing 
Pimisi Bay. The next thing I knew 
nest-building was going on full swing, 
not under the bridge as one might 
have expected, but at Big Hill, about 
500 feet away. On a ledge, at the top 
of the steep sandy bank of the high- 
way, not far from the belted king- 
fisher’s hole, the nest had been built, 
roofed over by a piece of turf. This 
nest successfully fledged two young 
and soon after the family moved off to 
parts unknown. 


The next year the same birds re- 
turned. They took up the same terri- 
tory as the year before and built their 
nest a few feet from the old site, but 
this time the phoebes had the whole 
earth bank to themselves because the 
kingfisher moved across the highway 
to the south side. I do not know if 
there was any connection between the 
kingfisher’s move and the phoebes’ 
misfortune, but nearly two weeks af- 
ter the young phoebes hatched the 
nest was torn out by some four-footed 
creature. Only the male phpebe was 
seen again after this, and it’ is likely 
that both the female and the young 
were killed. I thought that this was 
the end of the phoebe story. 


I think it was the widowed male 
phoebe that, next spring, came down 
from the skies into the top of a tall 
poplar at Big Hill one beautiful April 
morning. Without feeding, or with 
any other preliminaries, he forth- 
with cast his notes upon the four 
winds, “phoebe! pheebee!” once again 
proclaiming his right to this piece of 
land, the north bank, the gully and the 
edge of the forest on both sides of the 
highway. Since the day when his first 
mate had led him thither from the 


bridge, because, to phoebes in spring, 
bridges and ledges, roofs and nests 
seemed to be closely connected, this 
spot had been his. It was the goal to 
which he had flown 2,000 miles, the 
place to which, so long as he lived, he 
must always return. 

Here all was as before. 
rushed by over the brow of the hill 
and the belted kingfisher, with his 
blue-white plumage silvered in the 
sun, shot by on/rhythmic wing beats. 
A snowstorm followed that balmy 
April morning and during this period 
the phoebe kept himself close to the 
ground where the awakened insects 
sought refuge. In competition with 
many other birds and occupied with 
the matter of keeping alive, the phoe- 
be had no time for singing. In such 
an emergency his territory lost its re- 
stricting influence over his movements 
and this was how he came to visit the 


The cars 


Loghouse. 


As he swung up against the wall to 


catch an early mosquito dancing under 
the eave or a spider descending its sil- 
ver thread, the phoebe discovered two 
shelves, one under the peak of the roof 
at the front, the other under the eave 
at the back. He became vastly inter- 
ested in one of these. He flew in, sat 
on the shelf several minutes, then flew 
out again. With growing excitement 
he flew in and out, uttering a soft 
whistle and a trill, “whuit-whuit- 
thrrrr.”” He repeated the same proce- 
dure over and over again as if he could 
not have enough of this charming 
place. It was evident that his male 
nesting instincts were working up to 
an enraptured climax. 

Two days later a gentle creature ex- 
actly like himself came, and she was 
all teetering tail and airiness. The 
male gave a strange quavering note, 
something between the soft note of 
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“He swung up against the wall to catch 
a spider descending its silver thread.” 


the Canada jay and the alarm note of 
the Baltimore oriole, and his excite- 
ment suddenly knew no bounds. The 
female fiew in on the shelf, and he 
came there too. She flew out; he flew 
out and in again with his whistle and 
a trill. He flew to a perch and sang 
and then to the shelf at the back of 
the Loghouse, then to the front, in and 
out, presenting her with all the amaz- 
ing possibilities of his kingdom. By his 
eagerness alone she should have been 
easily persuaded, and she was. 

For the next couple of days the pair 
examined shelves at the Loghouse and 
at the garage by the highway, 400 feet 
away. The little female apparently 
knew nothing about the steep sandy 
bank where the male had previously 
nested and his only return to the old 
territory was to deliver his first songs 
of the day from there. Early one morn- 
ing there was courtship-feeding on our 
bedroom window, a thrilling little af- 
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fair fulf of phoebe grace and low 
twitterings. That afternoon the female 
began carrying nesting materials to a 
very narrow ledge above the window 
of an abandoned building 400 feet 
from the Loghouse and the garage. 

She gathered mud and wet moss of 
the species wavy dicranum at the 
spring. She dropped it airily on the 
narrow ledge from which it promptly 
fell down. Undaunted, she perched on 
a twig, flipped her tail and said, “thur- 
rup,”’ as if vastly pleased with her lab- 
ors. Thereupon she caught a fly and 
departed back to the spring. She made 
trip after trip and the male escorted 
her unfailingly. He sat on a twig as 
she worked, then flew to inspect the 
would-be nest. 

How long she would have gone on 
with this futile work I cannot tell. 
After she had spent two days on it, I 
took pity upon her and fixed a strip of 
wire-mesh on the ledge for better sup- 
port, but she fluttered to the ledge dis- 
mayed at the sight of the wire and 
dropped her mud and moss on the 
ground. She made several more result- 
less trips, obviously expecting to see 
the ledge resume its familiar appear- 
ance. When it failed to do so, both 
birds flew around the building in 


search of another ledge. By evening 
they had abandoned the nesting site. 

The next morning the pair were ai 
the Loghouse again, then flew to the 
garage. About 9:00 a.m. the female be- 
gan placing moss and mud on an arti- 
ficial shelf in a corner under the eave 
of the garage. Towards the end of the 
day her little heap of material started 
to take the form of a nest. 

It took her five days to complete the 
nest. This time she gathered her ma- 
terials close by from rocks and tree 
trunks. Sometimes she made as many 
as three trips in four minutes. As light 
as air, she flitted up to the shelf and 
gave her purring note, “thurrup,” as 
if to encourage the nest as well as her- 
self. Her shaping of the nest was done 
with the utmost grace, a snuggling 
movement, then a half turn, then 
again she burrowed her breast into the 
nestcup. When she finished with the 
moss and mud, she collected fine sticks 
and tendrils and frilly weeds. The 
male, meanwhile, sat on a twig and 


flipped his tail. Every so often he in- 
spected her work and occasionally did 
a little shaping himself, but he never 
carried any material, nor was he heard 
to sing during this time. 

Four days after the nest was finished 


“Both birds kept close watch over the nest; they 
scolded me and they chased away the hummingbird.” 


the female laid the first egg, incuba- 
tion began after she laid the fourth egg 
and she laid the fifth one the next 
morning. 

All seemed serene and the phoebe’s 
nesting place surely was the safest one 
in the Loghouse territory. ‘To forestall 
human disturbance I put a notice on 
the garage door bidding all visitors: 
“Please pass around the corner quick- 
ly, quietly and without looking!” Lest 
there be any Lot’s wives among them, 
I added a promise to explain when 
they reached the Loghouse. 

I discovered the first inkling of dis- 
aster when on a Sunday morning both 
birds came to examine the nesting 
shelves at the Loghouse. Again a pred- 
ator had violated the phoebe’s nest, 
had eaten three of the eggs, pierced 
one and left the fifth entire. I won- 
dered if there existed a place or a sit- 
uation in which the safety of a bird’s 
nest was not a wholesale gamble with 
luck! 

The birds took a day and a half to 
reach a decision about the next nest- 
ing site. Scores of times the female 
crouched on the shelves at the Log- 
house. As the male came to show his 
interest she gave the quavering note. 
These days he spent most of his time 
singing. 

Around noon she carried the first 
load of moss to the shelf at the back of 
the Loghouse, just above our bedroom 
window. At the garage she had placed 
the nest on the outside ledge, but this 
time she tucked it into the farthest 
and darkest corner under the eave. 
The male stopped singing as soon as 
the work on the nest began, but sang 
a few songs after the female finished 
working for the day. After that she 
only came and crouched in the nest 
as if she could not bear to be away 
from it too long. 
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With the birds so close, I discovered 
now that both of them roosted on the 
shelf because about 4:30 the first 
morning, they began to twitter on the 
nest and six minutes later both flew 
out from the nesting shelf. After they 
fed, the female resumed work. She 
worked most energetically in the 
mornings and generally wound up the 
day’s labors about 3:00 p.m. When 
the weather was too bad she did very 
little, merely visited the nest and 
crouched in it. This nest also took her 
five days to complete. She used the 
same materials in the same order as 
before, adding felt padding from a 
piece of felt that we had tied to a 
branch of the cherry tree. She spent a 
whole day with this padding, working 
it into the lining, and she made an ac- 
complished job of it. 

This time, after she had finished the 
nest, she took only a three-day holiday 
before she laid her first egg. Now both 
birds kept much closer watch over the 
nest and as a warning they gave abrupt 
ejaculations, ‘‘cheese-it, cheese-it.” 
They scolded me with a sharp “chip- 
chip” note and they chased away the 
chickadees, the hummingbird and the 
Blackburnian warbler. 

That day the male celebrated. I had 
never before heard or seen the flight 
song of the phoebe, but as the two 
birds sat close together on their favor- 
ite lookout, he suddenly flung himself 
into the air above her with a long, 
loud whistled note followed by a 
string of rapidly uttered “‘phoebes.” 

That night the female roosted on 
the nest alone. The fourth and the 
fifth eggs she laid in the middle of the 
day, instead of the morning, and with 
them the female once more started to 
incubate. 

Followed 15 days of peacefulness. 
Except on chilly days when she had to 
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eat more often, the female was on the 
nest almost constantly. The male often 
perched on the open window below 
her for long periods of time. With 
head and bill raised and his tail flip- 
ping gently, he sat facing up towards 
her, and now and again, even when a 
dragonfly pursuing its erratic course 
caught his attention, it did not entice 
him from his perch. Once in a while 
he lifted his wings as if on the point 
of flight, but he did not forsake his 
mate as she sat far back in her dark 
corner. 


I could feel the excitement that pos- 
sessed the birds the day the young 
hatched. Their tails flipped much 
more vigorously and they flitted to and 
fro in a kind of mild aggressiveness 
and uttered their “cheese-it” note of- 
ten. The birds never let the nest out of 
their sight, and divided their time be- 
tween three main lookouts, the tops 
of a cherry tree and two dead poplars 
in front of the Loghouse. As the fe- 
male fluttered out of the nest after a 
period of brooding, the male solicit- 
ously flew to meet her. He escorted 
her to her perch and softly batted his 
wings. Ah me, what a tremendous re- 
sponsibility rested upon him! 


The mutual efforts of these two 
parent birds, their perseverance and 
patience, deserved recognition. But 
the greater the importance attached to 
an outcome the more chances appear 
to work against it. With each day that 
passed the young became older, re- 
quired more attention and approached 
their release from the nest. To me, 
each day seemed a day of grace, 
fraught with tension. The day the red 
squirrel ran up on the peak of the 
roof and peered over the edge of the 
eave, and the day the garter snake 
chased the leopard frog into the grass 
under the nest, were days of painful 
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dread for me. Had the squirrel seen or 
smelled the young phoebes? Could the 
snake climb the Loghouse walls? I 
wanted to surround the little nest with 
a protective screen against the dangers 
of the world, but I could not. I believe 
that for all wild things, the natural in- 
terplay between failure and success, 
safety and danger, must not be elimin- 
ated lest life for them should lose its 
edge, and living its zest. 

And so the young grew. They 
opened their eyes on the sixth day, 
gave audible food calls on the seventh 
and filled the nest on the thirteenth. 
From then on there was no longer 
room for the female to sit on the nest 
at night, so she just perched on the 
rim, her soft breast a shield between 
the night's dangers and her young. 


More days passed and I asked myself 
how eternally long do young phoebes 
remain in the nest? On the sixteenth 
day the youngsters stood up and 
stretched their legs. One surmised 
something was about to happen. The 
male sang a great deal and the parents 
cleared house around the nest, not 
even permitting two young downy 
woodpeckers with red frontal patches 
to feed as usual on the suet stick. As 
one behavior cycle was coming to a 
close, the female was obviously passing 
into another. For the first time since 
the nest-building she examined the 
shelf in front of the Loghouse, with 
her purring nest note, and that night 
she did not roost with her well-grown 
youngsters. 


During the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day, the great event took place. 
One by one the young phoebes flut- 
tered from the nesting shelf into a tan- 
gle of weeds and bush honeysuckle. 
Two days later the family was gone 
and nothing remained but an empty 
nest under my Loghouse eave. 


A MOUNTAIN NAMED FOF 


{ll photographs by Alfred M. 
Bailey, unless otherwise noted. 
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Mount Audubon is an outp 


The climbers rest at one of the trail-mark- 
ing cairns. Photograph by the author. 


“Mount pbudubon rises ae 

an everlasting reminder of 

the last and grandest of all 

his Journeys, that to the 

WMissouri River in 1843"* 
By Robert M. Ormes 


| Sagan at a map of Colorado and 
you will see Mount Audubon 40 
miles northwest of Denver and five 
miles south of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. It is an outpost of the 
main ridgeline, standing above and 
just off the Continental Divide to 
breast the clouds at 13,223 feet. 

Among our mountains, which guard 
wilderness reservoirs of wildlife, there 
is none better suited to honor the 
name of John James Audubon, the 
great naturalist-artist. For all its sta- 
ture, Mount Audubon is easy to reach, 
easy to climb, and rich with wildlife 
inhabitants. 

This section of the Divide is the 
easternmost salient of the Rocky 
Mountains, with Mount Audubon 
only 20 miles in from the prairie. Ris- 

* Quoted from, “Audubon the Naturalist,” by Francis 


H. Herrick, Vol. I, page 13, D. Appleton Co., N 
191; 


ing summitward through this short 
distance, the traveler passes through 
the climatic zones of a 1,000-mile jour- 
ney to the north. Lower down, he 
starts in the upper Sonoran and pro- 
gresses upward through the Transi- 
tion, the Canadian and the Hud- 
sonian Zones. When he reaches the 
mountaintop he is well up in the 
Arctic life zone. 

Passing through such a variety of 
environments, one sees a variety of 
wildlife. If Audubon could awaken 
from a Rip van Winkle sleep and 
climb through this terrain, he would 
find animals that he probably never 
saw or heard of. He would also find 
two of Mount Audubon’s most charm- 
ing birds which are named for him. 
One of them is Audubon’s warbler, 
which nests generally in the leafy 
scrub trees or conifers along a water- 
course. The other is Audubon’s her- 
mit thrush, which raises its young in 


the deeps of the Engelmann spruce 


forest. Nothing would please him 
more than the thrush; it is the finest 
of the mountain songsters and cer- 
tainly one of the most thrilling mu- 
sicians among all the North American 
birds. 

Mount Audubon has one of the 
longest climbing histories among the 
state’s mountains. Forerunner of the 
mountaineer visitors was the botani- 
cal explorer Dr. C. C. Parry. He made 


White-tailed ptarmigan. 


a series of ascents in 1862 to take ba- 
rometer readings for the altitude, 
which he calculated to be 13,402 feet. 

On the early Colorado maps, Mount 
Audubon is one of the first three in 
the northern part of the state to ap- 
pear with names. The other two were 
Long’s Peak, high point of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and Arapa- 
hoe, a few miles to the southwest. Dr. 
J. E. Ewan, a modern writer on the 
early naturalists, states that it was 
Parry who first chose to call the peak 
Mount Audubon. 

The Boulder Group of the Colo- 
rado Mountain Club has built a cabin 
above the road's end at Brainard Lake. 
Although this spot is only a bench or 
leveled off place on the mountain 
chain’s east slope, it is considered for 
climbing purposes the base of Mount 
Audubon, which serves as a patron 
peak for this organization. The 
group’s members have organized every 
sort of trip to the summit including 
winter ascents by skis, roped ascents 
on the rock walls of the southwest 
face, and even moonlight climbs. 

The Mount Audubon massif is scis- 
sored between the middle and south 
forks of St. Vrain Creek, a tributary 
of the South Platte and thus part of 
the Missouri River system. J. J. Au- 
dubon’s penetration of the West fol- 
lowed the main line of the great river, 
which took him far north of Colorado. 


Rocky Mountain cottontail. 


Rocky Mountain jay. 


This expedition, of which he tells in 
the Missouri River Journals, had as 
its main object the finding of quad- 
rupeds rather than birds, and he col- 
lected, measured and described every- 
thing along the way from field mice 
to great bull bison. 

A steamboat took his party up to 
the mouth of the Yellowstone; from 
there he made side trips and sorties. 
In one place he describes watching the 
bighorn as they traverse a cliff with no 
apparent ledges. In another he relates 
how he lay on his back and kicked 
his feet to attract the curious antelope. 
To bring a buffalo calf into camp on 
its own power, he used the hunter’s 
trick of covering its eyes while breath- 
ing into its nostrils. He describes how 
the young animal, whose mother had 
presumably been shot a little while 
earlier, took to the newly planted 
scent and followed him home. 

The neighbor peaks to Mount Au- 
dubon are named for tribes of Indi- 


Abert’s tassel-eared squirrel. 


Colorado chipmunk. 


ans; Arapahoe, Kiowa, Arikiree, Na- 
vajo and Pawnee. They are a rough 
band, and for anyone but an experi- 
enced mountaineer make hard scalp- 
ing. These mountains, like those of 
the Long’s Peak region north of them, 
show the deep carvings of a recent gla- 
cial era. In a few, remnants of the ice 
masses still eat back into the head- 
walls: the St. Vrain Glaciers five or 
six miles up the range, the Arapahoe 
an equal distance to the south, and 
nearby the smaller Isabel Glacier. 

In the bowl-shaped canyon heads, 
called cirques, and along the U-shaped 
valleys is our glacial legacy of ponds 
and lakelets. Twenty-five of these gems 
are strung along the brooks between 
Mount Audubon and Arapahoe Peak, 
and a similar cluster lies in the Wild 
Basin country under Long’s Peak. 
Among the latter one reads such in- 
viting names as Ouzel Lake, Bluebird 
Lake, Junco Lake, Finch Lake and 
Pipit Lake. 


Pika, 


or cony. 


To reach Mount Audubon there 
are first a number of roads leading 
in from the prairie to a peak-to-peak 
highway that runs north and south 
behind the first rampart of hills. 
From Ward, the town nearest to 
Mount Audubon, a graveled road as- 
cends to Brainard Lake, which lies on 
a shelf of Mount Audubon 3,000 feet 
below its summit. Next a forestry 
trail takes the visitor up through the 
woods to timberline on the broad east 
The trail dips away toward 
lake, but starting from its 


slope. 
another 


high point a string of cairns points the 


way upward over tundra and broken 
rock. Finally the climber swings to- 
ward the summit on a_ steepening 
northeast ridge. These cairns, which 
are larger and more numerous than 
on any other Colorado peak, make 
a route that is foolproof even in mod- 
erate fog. 

Anyone with a sound heart can 
manage this four-mile ascent from the 
car in a comfortable four or five hours, 
and can With time 
out for lunch and other stops it adds 
up to a full mountain day. 


return in two. 


Our trip to Mount Audubon began 
with a run across the prairie past 
shrubby tangles that spring up along 
irrigation ditches and woodlots which 
a wise homestead law required the 
early settlers to plant on their land. 

It is among these thickets and cot- 
tonwoods that Audubon’s 
makes his first stay when he comes in- 
to Colorado. He migrates slowly up- 
ward, often in the company of the 
mountain bluebird, until 
his nesting place in the 
or the Canadian Zone. 


warbler 


he reaches 
Transition 


Between irrigated farms and tim- 
bered foothills there is a belt of semi- 
arid grassland. Around where 
the grass and weeds are tall we passed 


areas 
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unnumbered western meadowlarks. 
These birds sit on the fence posts and 
sing to the motorist so much and so 
often that he begins to wonder if the 
sound of his car is not a stimulant to 
them. Their song is a musical one. 
Audubon tells in the Missouri River 
Journals how he identified this bird 
as a different one from the eastern 
meadowlark by the song before he 
ever obtained a good look at it. 

In our speeded-up version of the 
Audubon warbler’s upward progress, 
we climbed through a typical canyon 
of the Transition Zone. The soft- 
needled Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia) grows on the north-facing slopes, 
with ponderosa pine on the drier 
south slopes and the ridgeland above. 

It is typical country for the long- 
crested jay, a fine cocky bird with deep 
blue plumage and a jay-jay call that 
sounds parched in the dry pine woods. 
The ponderosa is an open tree, and 
on a stop we watched one of these 
jays until he demonstrated the curi- 
ous climb —a_ branch-hopping spiral 
around the trunk—observed by Rob- 
ert Niedrach of the Denver Museum 
of Natural History. 

We saw some of the other birds that 
Robert J]. Niedrach and Robert B. 
Rockwell in their book, “Birds of 
Denver and Mountain Parks,” asso- 
ciate with the Transition Zone, no- 
tably a Lewis’s woodpecker, chestnut- 
backed bluebird and numbers of 
chickadees. A Woodhouse’s jay, which 
nests commonly in the scrub oak 
country of the Lower Transition Zone, 
put in his appearance among limber 
pines of the Canadian Zone. 

The Canadian Zone birds, in the 
part of Colorado near Denver, are put 
into groups by Niedrach and 
Rockwell. The red-naped sapsucker, 
western goshawk, violet-green swallow 
and others of the lodgepole forest, and 


two 
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the birds of the Engelmann spruce 
country. Of the latter there are four: 
Lincoln’s sparrow, which keeps to the 
low trees and underbrush generally 
near the brooks, the Rocky Mountain 
jay, and Audubon’s hermit thrush and 
Audubon’s warbler. 

Our visit to Mount Audubon was 
made in the first week of August. We 
had a first sight of Audubon’s warbler 
in the clearing that had been made 
for an old mine. There were four or 
five of his kind, feeding on the ground 
near the edge of the woods. He is a 
light-voiced bird, with a little string 
of junco-like notes that fit well into 
the quiet background. Easterners who 
are familiar with the myrtle warbler 
might mistake Audubon’s warbler for 
this bird at first, but the Audubon’s 
warbler has a yellow throat instead 
of the pure white throat of the myrtle 
warbler and distinctive large white 
wing-patches whereas the myrtle war- 
bler has two narrow white wing-bars. 

Audubon’s warbler nests near the 
edge of the forest where it opens on 
meadow land. Usually four eggs are 
laid. They are white, tinged with blue 
and spotted brown and lavender, par- 
ticularly at the larger end. The nest 
is generally found in a blue or Engel- 
mann spruce eight to ten feet off the 
ground. Occasionally it is built in 
one of the shrub trees—alders or ma- 
ples—that grow along the brooks. It 
is of weed stems, bits of bark and the 
like, and frequently interwoven with 
horsehair. 

Most forward among birds of the 
Engelmann spruce group is the Rocky 
Mountain jay. The jays appeared con- 
stantly around the cabin we occupied 
at Brainard Lake. They rarely made 
any sound, but kept a sharp eye out 
for sandwich crusts and other 
Their flight is a little like that of the 
magpie’s—slow-winged and clumsy-ap- 
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pearing, yet actually strong and deft. 

When we arrived at Brainard Lake, 
under the mountain, we dropped in 
for a visit with Mrs. Foster, Directress 
of Camp Audubon, which is operated 
for young girls. In her seventies she 
still takes a keen interest in the girls’ 
nature walks. She spoke of the camp 
robber jays with mixed emotion. On 
closing day of a previous year she had 
set outdoor tables for a number of 
visiting parents. The final touch was 
to put down 2 choice heart of celery at 
each place. She turned her back a mo- 
ment and then looked around to see 
about 15 jays rising from the tables, 
each with a celery heart in his beak. 

She paused from talking to remark 
on the song of a Townsend's solitaire, 
and on a snowshoe hare that hopped 
in under the house. She showed us 
where she had failed to mend the 
chinking out of deference to a pair of 
house wrens that nested perennially 
under the eaves. She told us of having 
seen coyotes, martens, weasels, mink 
and once a wolf. She attested to the 
weasel’s strength, saying that one of 
them had been surprised dragging off 
a chunk of ham that looked to be three 
times his weight. 

Toward evening we began to hear 
the song of Audubon’s hermit thrush. 
In the forest this is a transporting ex- 
perience—one that leaves the listener 
wondering if the birds do not have 
some sort of emotional link with the 
surroundings that is superior to mor- 
tal comprehension. 

The song seemed a cascade of small 
notes that poured in separated showers 
over a central sound that was clear, 
and, in an exalted way, sad. It can be 
heard at any time of day, but mainly 
early and late. I have sometimes heard 
one thrush take up another’s song just 
as it ends. One hears the music first 
near, then far, then still farther away, 
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as though the woods were answering 
with echoes. 

We found the thrush fully as elusive 
as his describers have classed him. Of 
the number we heard we saw not more 
than three and only one to be sure of. 
It was perched in a typical singing 
place—the highest branch of a dead 
snag. Soon after we made the discovery 
it disappeared into the greenery. 

Our day on Mount Audubon was 
started by the typical alarm clock of 
the uplands—a Fremont red squirrel 
that scoffed with the curious hitching 
rhythm of a one-cylinder motor. 

Our trail took us gradually through 
the spruce forest; to the scraggly trees 
of timberline—bristlecone pine and al- 
pine fir. In this Hudsonian Zone, 
which covers the upper edge of the co- 
niferous range, the resident birds are 
the Rocky Mountain pine grosbeak, 
Rocky Mountain creeper, white - 
crowned sparrow and pileolated war- 
bler. Western robins, familiar to our 
yards in town, and seen in every zone 
from there up, darted out of the thick- 
ets and skimmed across the meadows. 

Farther up the mountain we de- 
toured from the cairn-marked route 
over the tundra to climb a stretch of 
snowbank. We watched the brown- 
capped rosy finch picking up bugs that 
had blown or flown on to this refrig- 
erator. The finch has an odd bobbing 
motion, especially when on the steep 
parts of the snow. As we dug in our 
toes and climbed, one of them kept a 
constant 30 feet ahead of us. 

Above the snow I took a short-cut 
straight up slope and stepped into the 
midst of a group of four white-tailed 
ptarmigan. I was plodding along and 
might have gone right through them 
but for the fact that one ruffled a wing 
and attracted me to hear what I could 
not see. They are sizable birds, but the 
summer plumage is a perfect blend 


among the lichen-covered rocks which 
makes it difficult to see them. 

Niedrach says that ptarmigan will 
winter above timberline where there 
is a mat of alpine willow over the 
ground. They make tunnels to move 
around in and generally remain under 
the snow blanket. Tips of willows and 
dried leaves supply food for them. 

The ptarmigan were in a grass-filled 
rock slope. Above, the rocks steepened 
and became a jumble or “rock slide” 
that went several feet deep without 
any earth. We neither saw nor heard 
the marmot often associated with this 
terrain, but we observed an exception- 
al number of conies and the squeaks 
from every direction indicated there 
were many more hidden below. 


* NATUSE SE 


[Excerpts from an article on house wrens which 
appeared in the New York Times, May 24, 1949.] 


Topics of The Times 


Morning's Before Seven 


A good deal has been written about wrens by 
Audubon’s spiritual sisters and cousins and 
aunts, much of it in a mood of high poetic 
fancy. Evidence also supports the thought that a 
good share of this literature has been beaten 
into shape by bird lovers sitting comfortably in 
New York apartments, behind drawn blinds. 
Were they in the field, they would be unable 
to produce such literature. Were they in the 
field, they would spend so much time watching 
wrens nesting that they would be unable to 
write a line. Were they in the field, they would 
have so long a working day as to be far too tired 
at night to set down coherent thoughts, even if 
they wished. . . . No one can do anything at all 
while the wrens are nesting. 


. .. In case it is of interest, the moon, very 
red, disappears into what seems to be the west 
these mornings at 5; and in the east it grows a 
little light. That hour starts the working day for 
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The rock stide animal association in- 
cludes also the pine marten and the 
long-tailed mountain weasel. In the 
nearby mosaic of grass slope inter- 
spersed with rocks there are numbers 
of mice which feed on the plants and 
grasshoppers, and the least weasel 
which feeds on the mice. 

Clouds and wind kept us well cooled 
during the last part of our climb. We 
saw the American pipit all the way up 
to the summit rocks, where several of 
them seemed to let the wind carry 
them over the ridge and then duck be- 
hind it for cover. We too huddled be- 
hind the cairn that marks the top. 
There was a short stop during which 
we ate a sandwich, took in the sweep 
of country to the west, and signed the 


summit register, housed in a metal 
cylinder. The register is kept low un- 
der the rocks of the cairn so that light- 
ning will not weld the lid shut. We 
found the tablet’s pages well filled, 
testifying that many people each year 
find the rewards of leaving their cars 
behind to climb this mountain and 
meet its inhabitants in their homes. 

Audubon is a relatively civilized 
mountain, yet civilization has in no 
way affected its primitive quality. We 
came away from it feeling that so long 
as the forests are protected, our moun- 
tains will continue to support the 
wealth of wildlife that lives here, 
much as they did in the days of the 
great naturalist for whom Mount Au- 
dubon is named. 
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those who can do no other work than watch the 
wrens, but it does not start the working day of 
the wrens themselves. That hour is used by 
wrens in sitting in trees and clearing their 
throats. . . . If the wrens came right in and 
heated up the coffee, if they even emptied last 
night’s ashtrays and tidied up the living room, 
there might be some point to it. They do not. 
They simply get as close as they can to the 
open window and then they sing. All this at 
5 o'clock, mind. 

The actual building of the nest does not start 
until the wrens are certain everyone is fully 
awake. Construction work is tedious without 
the sidewalk superintendents. During the day, 
any flagging of interest on the part of the watch- 
ers is noted immediately, and a fierce scolding 
results. When the watchers go in for lunch, a 
sudden scolding, suggesting that a cat may be 
about, brings them back on the run, lunch un- 
eaten. As the day goes by, the wrens use other 
tricks, many of them unfair, in order to hold at- 
tention. They come with feathers and go inside 
their houses, and it is possible to assume they 
now are reaching the soft inner lining for the 
nests. That would mean that the agony of 
watching is drawing to an end, and high time, 
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too. When this belief is firmly entrenched, thé 
wrens suddenly throw the feathers out, drifting 
red herrings, obviously. 


Wrens also are arrogant. During the court# 
ing season, which initiates the period of sleep# 
less nights and workless days, they can be ex# 
tremely rude. There is no human rage compar4 
able to that of a homeowner who, at great per? 
sonal risk on the top of a high ladder, has set 
up birdhouses only to have them rejected laters 
Wrens are indelicate. They do not wait until 
darkness in order to inspect the new houses, bu€ 
do so only within sight of the home-owner, 
They pound the roofs, go inside and then 
emerge with a slight sneer and fly away. Al- 
though he knows the thought is somewhat fool- 
ish, the home-owner, who has not really had 
enough sleep, gets the thought the wrens are 
insisting on brass plumbing. It isn’t always that, 
of course, for the explanation is both simple 
and easy—the rejected houses are not in trees 
over carefully cut grass. Wrens like to live over 
smooth lawns. When they bring home large 
clubs which anyone but a wren would know are 
too large for the nest, they like to drop them on 
good grass. 

There is no sound more pleasant to a nesting 

Continued on Page 172 
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The Mute AY Wan 
in Holland 


By Anton L. J. van IJzendoorn 


“The mute swan, the big park swan 
with the black knob on its orange bill, 
is the only one of all the foreign wa- 
terfowl (introduced into North Amer- 
ica) that has taken hold. They were 
used as ornaments on the big estates 
of eastern Long Island, in Dutchess 
County (New York) on the Hudson 
and elsewhere. The young birds, un- 
pinioned, wandered off until now 


there are thousands of swans of feral 
(wild) stock on Long Island. I have 
seen 150 in a flock on Shinnecock Bay. 
The native whistler (whistling swan) 
is almost unknown to Long Islanders. 
When they speak of wild swans, they 
mean olor, the mute swan The 
Dutchess County birds migrate down 
the Hudson when cold weather comes, 
so the A.O.U. Checklist has now given 


Drawings by Don Eckelberry 


the mute swan a place among North 
American birds.”—Roger Tory Peter- 
son, “Birds Quer America,’ Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, 1948. 


N winter, when the canals, ditches, 
l pools and lakes of Holland are fro- 
zen over and one is birding in the flat 
polders that are so typical of this coun- 
try, a flock of mute swans may fly past 
with musically whistling wings. These 
white monarchs of the skies are winter 
visitors to the Low Countries on the 
North Sea, sometimes arriving in great 
numbers from their summer homes in 

jsouth Sweden, west and east Prussia, 
Poland, Denmark and Russia. 

The winter of 1939-40 was especial- 
ly noted for an invasion of mute swans 
into Holland. While they gladdened 
the hearts of observers with their 
beauty and majesty, they saddened us 
too because of the fate that struck 
them. The winter was bitterly cold 
and icy eastern winds dropped tem- 
peratures to more than 50 degrees be- 
low zero. This drove the swans to 
human habitations and to windholes 
in the waters of towns and villages, 
where hundreds of them assembled. 
They had to conquer their fear of man 
—the most fearful predator in so many 
respects—but, fortunately, most of the 
people of Holland had no desire to 
kill or catch them. Many people 
healed the birds and fed them in those 
days of distress, although we had never 
before had occasion to feed really wild 
swans and wondered whether they 
would take the food offered. They 
did, and greedily ate bread and Brus- 
sels sprouts! 

Some of the swans that died wore 
bands, and their place of birth was 
easily determined. They were Polish, 
Danish, and west-Prussian birds. For 
example, a bird banded at Berlin, Ger- 
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many on March 19, 1936 was found 
at Nieuwerkerk, province of Zuid-Hol- 
land, in February 1942; a bird banded 
in Poland on March 20, 1937 was re- 
covered in Holland in March, 1940; 
a Danish bird, banded as a juvenile 
in the summer of 1937 on the Island 
of Zealand, Denmark, was found 
starved to death in Zuid-Holland. 
Also, a Swedish swan banded as a 
juvenile on March 7, 1941 at Halsing- 
borg, south Sweden, was found dying 
on April 9, 1942 at Ierseke in the prov- 
ince of Zeeland, Holland. Normally, 
these swans winter in the countries of 
their origin, so far as known, or along 
the coast of the North Sea and the 
Baltic. 


In Sweden the entire breeding stock 
is estimated to be 300 to 400 pairs and 
there is usually a summering popula- 
tion of 500 to 2,500 birds, which does 
not breed. The mute swan does not 
breed in Norway. In Denmark the 
total number of wild swans will prob- 
ably be no more than 50 breeding 
pairs. Even this estimate may be too 
high, for it is hard to get an insight 
into the absolute numbers of breeding 
pairs, as it is often impossible to de- 
cide whether the birds breeding in a 
certain place are semi-domesticated, 
“escapes,” or really wild birds. 


Another breeding region is around 
the lakes in north Germany from Hol- 
stein to east Prussia, where an esti- 
mate of the total number of breeding 
pairs might be about 500. The birds 
also breed in Poland, but there are no 
published data on the number of 
breeding birds from this country. The 
other European breeding grounds are 
in Russia, especially along the Lower 
Volga and in the Perm Government, 
and in Rumania in the well-known 
bird paradise of the Dobrogea. An 
Asiatic breeding region lies in the Cas- 
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pian and Kirghiz Steppes and in Tur- 
kestan. The mute swan does not 
breed in the wild in Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Spain, Switzerland, or 
Italy. The wild mute swans breeding 
in England are presumably all de- 
scendants of the former semi-domesti- 
cated stock. 


Mute swans come to Holland only 
when the weather in their customary 
wintering grounds becomes so severe 
that the lakes and seaside habitats 
freeze and this lack of open water 
forces them either to starve or move 
elsewhere. When the birds are still 
in the “migration mood’ they may 
go to places where they are otherwise 
seldom seen. When their migratory 
urge has been weakened, either by the 
advanced season, lack of food or some 
other hampering physical or _per- 
haps psychical factor, they remain 
where they are and may die a linger- 
ing death. In normal, mild, rainy win- 
ters there are only small groups of 
swans that wander as far as Holland, 
and it is mainly on Lake IJsel in the 
heart of Holland that I saw these mi- 
grants in winter. There they visit the 
coastal grasslands that border the lake 
and may be seen in the meadows tear- 
ing out small tufts of grass. Far more 
often they float on the calm gray wa- 
ter of the lake, where they tear from 
the bottom the roots of water plants, 
of which they like Potamogeton best. 
These fine-leaved pondweeds grow 
along the banks of the IJselmeer in 
places where the soil is suited for its 
growth and the water level is low 
enough to secure the right amount of 
light for the plants. So the swans are 
restricted to shallow waters to forage, 
and the depth of the water on the for- 
aging area may, of course, not exceed 
the length of their necks. 


When feeding, the flock remains to- 
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gether. They do not like to associate 
with other waterfowl, either when for- 
aging or in migration. Of course, when 
the severity of the weather forces them 
to resort to the few windholes that 
still provide open water, one can see 
them together with tufted ducks, 
smews, mergansers, mallards and coots, 
but this association is more or less un- 
natural, as they are forced to seek com- 
pany because no other suitable place 
is available. They migrate only in the 
daytime, nocturnal movements being 
unknown. It is an exhilarating sight 
to see those stately V’s of white swans 
ploughing with white wings and stiffly- 
protracted necks through the glorious 
morning skies. 

Though the name mute swan would 
indicate that they have no voice, mute 
swans do occasionally utter notes that 
are sufficiently meaningful and impor- 
tant to warrant the conclusion that 


All photographs by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“In the wild, mute swans prefer to build their nests 
on little islands in lakes, swamps or marshes.” 


the name “mute” is a misnomer. We 
might call the bird “taciturn,” yet 
their crane-like trumpeting during 
breeding time, differing in timbre in 
both sexes, the snorting threats and 
the anserine hiss and peeping of the 
cygnets all disprove the truth of the 
adjective “mute.” 

Domesticated mute swans are often 
seen in many European countries. The 


right to keep swans in England was 
long a prerogative of the king and his 
privileged acquaintances. In Holland 


nowadays, every citizen has long been 
free to keep swans, and many farmers 
in Holland's low polders do keep 
swans, often selling their finest birds 
to landowners to ornament their parks 
and estates. Many towns and 
also have swans in their “‘grachten”— 


cities 


the old canals that are so characteristic 
of the Dutch landscape. However, in 
the sixteenth century and before, the 
keeping of was a privilege 
granted to only a very few noble fa- 
milies in Holland. Sometime ago I 
read of an’ old lawsuit, the 
defendant was penalized by a peculiar 
but heavy fine. Mr. Jan Oem van 
Wyngaerden of the Mansion of Kroo- 
nestein was required to suspend from 
a rafter in a large room, a foot from 
the floor, the swans that he had ille- 
gally transported. Then he had to 


swans 


wherein 


“The nest, a high pile of sticks and stems 


of reeds, is often used for many years.” 


cover the swans completely with fine 
red wheat. That big heap of wheat 
was then given to the plaintiff, the 
Count of Ligne, Squire of Wassenaer 
and Poulter of Rhineland. This was 
a sentence of the Court of Holland 
on December 22, 1552. The rights and 
privileges of the Poulters were well 
guarded in those times! These undem- 
ocratic privileges were eventually abol- 
ished and a century later the farmers 
often reared swans and sold their pin- 
ions as writing utensils to the “‘intelli- 
gentsia’’ of the monasteries and mu- 
nicipalities. Many a medieval book 
was written with those swans’ quills. 
[he down was also used to fill pillows 
and cushions and make hand-warmers 
for the elegant ladies of those days. 

The Abbotsbury Swannery in south- 
ern England is a “unique survival 
from medieval days,” as the book by 
the Earl of Ilchester states that this 
swannery was in existence in the year 
1393. Here hundreds of these birds 
live unpinioned and practically free. 
When the waters of the “Fleet’’—the 
foraging place of these swans—have an 
abundant growth of Zostera marina, 
or eelgrass, then the swans do well, 
but when the eelgrass is scarce, as it 
was in the 1930's, the birds are seri- 
ously threatened. This happened in 
1865 and 1880, when the water of the 
“Fleet” froze to the bottom and the 
eelgrass was frozen to the ice. When 
high tide followed the roots of the 
eelgrass were lifted and the plant con- 
sequently became very scare. A period 
of starvation followed for the Abbots- 
bury swans and many of them dis- 
persed along the English coast. 

It is important that there be plenty 
of space when there is more than one 
breeding pair of mute swans on a lake. 
[f the pairs are crowded, they will try 
to get more “lebensraum” by constant- 
ly harassing the other pairs. The en- 
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tire season may then be spent in fight- 
ing, and even if one of the pairs suc- 
ceeds in establishing a territory the 
remaining birds will create such a state 
of unrest that the eggs will probably 
never be hatched or the young raised 
to maturity. In the wild, the swans 
prefer to build their nests on little 
islands in lakes or swamps or marshes, 
which are overgrown with reeds. The 
nest is usually a high pile of 
sticks, stems of waterweeds, and such 
material collected from the neighbor- 
hood and taken to the nest by the 
male, who leaves the arrangement of 
the stems and sticks to the female. The 
nest is often used for many years and 
may get larger annually until it is a 
real “king's castle.” 

The number of eggs usually is five 
to seven. There have been as many 
as 12 but such large numbers in a sin- 
gle nest may be due to the laying of 
two females. The grayish or greenish 
eggs are the largest eggs of any Euro- 
pean bird. A dark, melanistic egg was 
once figured in a colored plate in one 
of the older volumes of the Dutch or- 
nithological magazine Ardea, but these 
aberrant types are very rare and seem 
only to have been found in domesti- 
cated birds. Whether these deviations 
are due to domesticating influences is 
not known to me, but I think it may 
well be so. 

Swans are very strong birds and are 
able to defend themselves and their 
brood vigorously. The number of 
hatched young is usually the same as 
the number of eggs laid, apart from 
the fact that there is regularly an egg 
of the clutch that is infertile. The prin- 
cipal enemies of the swans are persons 
who invade their territory during the 
time that the birds have young and 
there are several pairs on the same 
lake, for the young may wander from 
their parents and the various broods 
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mingle together. Inevitably disaster 
will follow when the adults return, for 
they will attack the little strangers and 
kill them by drowning or by beating 
them with their strong wings. The 
adults also recognize their mates, and 
the famous Oscar Heinroth of Ger- 
many has experimentally proved that 
it is the facial differences of the swans 
individually that is the basis of the 
swans’ recognizing power. 

Other enemies are eagles, foxes and 
wolves, which are all known to have 
killed cygnets, especially those re- 
tarded in their development. Walter 
von Sanden, who studied a breeding 
stock of mute swans in an east Prus- 
sian lake, also mentioned that cygnets 
the size of a goose had been found 
dead, and presumed that intestinal pa- 
rasites were the cause. This is quite 
possible as the German handbook by 
Niethammer enumerates more than 
30 different species of parasites having 
been found in this bird. It was also 
observed that cygnets, caught in order 
to be banded, often defecated numer- 
ous pieces of tapeworms. 

Nests are sometimes destroyed be- 
cause of a drought when the low water 
level may make the nests accessible 
to foxes, which like to eat the eggs. 

Continued on Page 172 


“The grayish or greenish eggs are the largest of any 
European bird and usually number five to sevén.” 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


“When I first removed to Kentucky (in 
1808), the Pinnated Grouse were so 
abundant, that they were . looked 
upon with more abhorrence than Crows 

on account of the mischief they 
committed among the fruit trees of the 
orchards during winter, when they fed 
on their buds, or while in the spring, 


they picked up the grain in the fields. 


... In those days . . . the Grouse would 
enter the farm-yard and feed with the 


“We have ascended the mighty river 
(the Mississippi) and entered the still 
more enchanting Ohio, and yet never for 
a day have we been without the com- 
pany of the Oriole. Here, amongst the 
pendulous branches of the lofty Tulip- 
trees, it moves gracefully up and down, 
seeking in the expanding leaves and 
opening blossoms the caterpillar and the 
green beetle, which generally contribute 
to its food. Well, reader, it was one of 
these pendulous twigs which I took when 
I made the drawing before you . . . The 
Baltimore Oriole is so partial to particu- 
lar sections or districts, that of two 
places not twenty miles distant from 
each other, while none are to be seen in 
the one, a dozen pairs or more may be in 
the neighborhood of the other . . .” John 
James Audubon, pp. 38-40, Vol. IV, 
“The Birds of America,” George R. 
Lockwood & Son, New York. 
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poultry, alight on the houses, or walk 
in the very streets of the villages .. . ” 
John James Audubon, pp. 94-95, Vol. V, 
“The Birds of America,” George R. 
Lockwood & Son, New York. (The great- 
er prairie chicken that inhabited Ken- 
tucky in Audubon’s time, is no longer 
found east of Indiana. The heath hen, 
the eastern form, has been extinct since 
the death of the last bird in the early 
1930°s.—Tue Eprrors.) 
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GREAT AUK 


“The only authentic account of the oc- 
currence of this bird on our coast that I 
possess, was obtained from Mr. Henry 
Havell, brother of my Engraver, who, 
when on his passage from New York to 
England, hooked a Great Auk on the 
banks of Newfoundland, in extremely 
boisterous weather. On being hauled on 
board, it was left at liberty on the deck. 
It walked very awkwardly, often tum- 
bling over, bit every one within reach 
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of its powerful bill, and refused food of 
all kinds.” John James Audubon, p. 128, 
Vol. VIII, “The Birds of America,” 
George R. Lockwood & Son, New York. 
(The great auk was exterminated by 
man who killed the birds for food, for 
fish bait, and for their fat and feathers. 
The last birds were taken in Iceland 
about 1844, in Norway about 1848, and 
in Newfoundland about 1870.—Tue Ebt- 
TORS. ) 


“On the 7th of May, 1832, while sailing 
from Indian Key ... I for the first time 


saw a flock of Flamingoes . . . Far away 
to seaward we spied a flock. . . advanc- 
ing in ‘Indian line’. . . I thought I had 
now reached the height of all my expec- 
tations, for my voyage to the Floridas 
was undertaken in a great measure for 
the purpose of studying these lovely 
birds . . . A few have been known to 
proceed eastward of the Floridas be- 
yond Charleston in South Carolina and 
some have been procured there within 
eight or ten years back. None have ever 
been observed about the mouth of the 
Mississippi; and to my great surprise I 
did not meet with any in the course of 
my voyage to Texas. The western coast of 
Florida, and . . . the neighborhood of 
Pensacola are the parts to which they 
mostly resort. . . .” John James Audu- 
bon, pp. 169-170, Vol. VI, “The Birds 
of America,” George R. Lockwood & 
Son, New York. 
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The effects of high water are usually 
of little significance, as the nests are 
mostly high piles of nest-material, and 
moreover are often built on islets and 
other elevated regions. 

As a result of strict protection in 
nearly all European countries, the 
population of the mute swan has grad- 
ually increased. The effect of this pro- 
tection is especially evident in Sweden 
and Denmark, where the population 
has increased considerably. 

Game laws in Holland also prohibit 
the shooting, trapping or capture of 
any wild swan, including also the 
other two species occurring in a wild 
state in Holland—the Bewick’s swan 
and the whooper swan. Thus it is cer- 
tain the mute swan is secure and that 
future generations will be able to see 
and study these birds in the wild. 
Without adequate protection the spe- 
cies would probably not have been 
able to maintain itself in the civilized 


NATURE IN THE NEWS—C ontinued from Page 163 
wren than that of a lawnmower stopping 
abruptly with wood on its blade. Wrens are 
very sociable and they like people. 


Reprinted from New York Times, May 31, 1949 


Nesting Robins Eclipse Big Bridge's 
Priority 


By The Associated Press. 


PITTSBURGH, May 27, 1950—The home life 
of a family of robins today got priority over a 
major bridge-building project. 

The birds chose to set up a nest in a mam- 
moth steel pier of a high-level span being con- 
structed over the Monongahela River at Dravos- 
burg, near by. Two young robins were hatched. 

The American Bridge Company, a United 
States Steel subsidiary, issued orders to “detour” 
work around the pier until the robin family was 
ready to vacate. Bridge workers built a steel 
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countries of western Europe. This 
species has been domesticated for 
many centuries, as early as the twelfth 


. century in England. ° 


The suggestion that the mute swan 
uses its webbed feet to assist the young 
in climbing onto its back is completely 
unfounded. Heinroth has found that 
the mute swan’s habit of extending its 
feet backwards and high above the wa- 
ter is for the purpose of drying them. 
After drying the webs the swans al- 
ways put their feet into the thick coat 
of the flank feathers without letting 
them touch water again. 

There are still habits of mute swans 
that need more study, and every bird 
lover who possesses some of these mag- 
nificent birds on his pond can make 
interesting observations on their be- 
havior. If he only has the swans for his 
amusement, he will again and again 
be enthralled by the beauty and royal 
demeanor of these handsome birds. 


cage around the pier to insure nesting privacy. 
And a sign was posted reading: 
“Danger! Keep away—do not disturb the 
robins.” 


Reprinted from New York Times, June 3, 1949 


Bird Deaths Laid to DDT 


Reports Follow Heavy Sprays to Protect Elm 
Trees 


WASHINGTON, June 2, 1950 (AP)—The in- 
secticide DDT is helping to save elm shade 
trees, but there are indications that it is harmful 
to birds. 

The Agriculture Department today an- 
nounced that it has received reports of birds 
dying of DDT poisoning. The deaths followed 
heavy applications of the insecticide to control 
insect carriers of Dutch Elm Disease and phloem 
necrosis, two deadly enemies of elm trees. 

Continued on Page 183 
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ALDEN H. HADLEY—1876-1951 


Ir is with sincere regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Alden H. 
Hadley, formerly Director of Educa- 
tion for the National Audubon Socie- 
ty, and Educational Representative for 
the Society in Florida and Indiana. 
Mr. Hadley died on February 26 as 
the result of an automobile accident 
near Anderson, Indiana. 

Mr. Hadley was born on a farm 
near Monrovia, Indiana, in August, 
1876, and early in his boyhood evi- 
denced a deep interest in natural his- 
tory, particularly birds. He spent two 
years at Earlham College, Indiana, was 
graduated from Stetson University in 
Florida, and got a degree from the 
University of Chicago. He once con- 
sidered teaching natural science, but 
his love for the out-of-doors took him, 
from school, back to his father’s farm 
where he raised corn, wheat and 
blooded livestock, besides studying the 
birdlife of the region. 

Mr. Hadley came to New York City 
to join the staff of the National Audu- 
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bon Society in March, 1926. He had 
considerable ability as a public speak- 
er, gave radio talks, entertained visit- 
ing conservationists and wrote edi- 
torials for the Executive Department 
of Bird-Lore, now Audubon Maga- 
zine. For two years, from October, 
1935, through cooperative arrange- 
ment, Mr. Hadley was on the staff 
of the University of Florida. For four 
years, from October, 1937, he lectured 
for the Society in Florida, with the 
cooperation of the Florida Audubon 
Society. Beginning in October, 1941, 
through cooperative arrangement with 
the Indiana Department of Conserva- 
tion, Mr. Hadley returned to Indiana 
where he lectured throughout the state 
on wildlife conservation as a member 
of the staff of the Department, and 
later became State Ornithologist. 

In Mr. Hadley’s passing, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, and all con- 
servationists have lost a good friend, 
and a staunch and effective worker for 
wildlife preservation. J. H. B. 
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All_photographs by t Forest Service, unless otherwise noted. 


By Ruth Louise Hine 


oc H bury me not on the lone 
The cowboy’s 


prairie 
lament expresses his idea of the prairie 
as a desolate solitude, broken only by 
howling coyotes and the whisper of 
tumbling tumbleweeds, but what does 
the prairie mean to people who have 
never seen it? In answer to this ques 
tion, an easterner thought of sand, 
a westerner, sagebrush, and a middle 


-— 


“Prairie will everlastingly mean ‘buffalo’ to the ages.” 


westerner’s childhood impression was 
a vacant lot! 


Perhaps it is not strange that we 
have garbled ideas of what a prairie 
is, for the true prairie of yesterday is 
gone. The magnificent carpet of 


grasses and flowers which stretched 


The magnificent carpet of grasses which stretched 
rom the Middle West to the Rockies, exists now 


1 


pin-point 


relicts.””. Photograph by the author. 


from the Middle West to the Rock- 
ies, from southern Canada to Texas, 
exists NOW as pin-point relicts*—leaves 
torn from the pages of white man’s 
conquest of the land. Corn has re- 

* A relict is an original plant community, or fragment 


of one, that has survived some great change.—The 
Editors. 


“Antelopes were persecuted until they were al- 
most extinct at the turn of the present century.” 


placed the bluestem; the plains are 
plowed to wheat; cattle have edged 
out the bison. ““What a thousand acres 
of Silphiums looked like when they 
tickled the bellies of the buffalo is a 
question never again to be answered, 
and perhaps not even asked,” wrote 
the late Professor Aldo Leopold. 
But let us attempt a fleeting glimpse 
into the prairie of yesterday and _ to- 
day. The prairie belongs to that vast 
natural unit of vegetation known as 
the grassland climax, which covers 
about a fifth of the earth’s land sur- 
face. communities 
are all related and similar in the cli- 
mate where they grow and in their 
ecology, but they have been split up 
into subdivisions. The 
grasslands in Russia are called steppes, 
in Argentina they pampas, in 
North America they are prairies. 
When the English settlers first 
viewed the American grassland, they 
didn’t know what to call it, for they 
had no counterpart for it in their 
homeland. They named it prairie, 


These grassland 


geographic 


are 
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the French word for meadow. If you 
could have driven, 100 years ago, 
across the flat expanse of Illinois, the 
swells of Iowa, the rolling plains and 
intervening valleys of Nebraska, the 
prairie would have unraveled before 
you—associations of plants and ani- 
mals that were unique and distinctive 
of the vast grasslands areas, for the 
prairie covered more of North Amer- 
ica than any other plant community. 
From relatively small scattered frag- 
ments of original prairie, plant ecolo- 
gists have only recently pieced to- 
gether its former range and structure. 
The common denominator of the 
prairie was grass. Trees were absent, 
except along streams in its eastern 
half, and shrubs were scarce. Hardy 
prairie perennials belonged to some 
of the most diverse families in the 
plant kingdom, represented mainly by 
the grasses, composites and legumes. 

In the eastern part of the’ prairie, 
the grasses were as tall as a horse and 
rider; in the West they were only 
ankle-deep. In the fall prairie grasses 
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of russet, purple and yellow, rivaled 
our flaming autumn hillsides. 

The flowering plants of the prairie 
that are not grasses are called forbs. 
Most of them are large and conspicu- 
ous, and they towered over the grasses 
of the prairie which fed countless 
herds of buffalo and antelope, and 
millions of hungry rodent mouths. 
The grass-eaters became the prey of 
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prairie wolves, foxes, hawks, owls and 
snakes. Prairie horned larks, meadow- 
larks, dickcissels, upland plovers and 
prairie chickens were characteristic 
birds of the grassland. 

The prairie plan of life involved 
keen competition for existence. In 
order that such a large number of 
plant species could exist together, it 
was “give and take.” Soil moisture 
was absorbed at different levels, and 
light obtained at different heights. 
The taller plants shaded the lower 
ones, protecting them from the sear- 
ing effects of full sunshine. 

Animals were also adapted to a life 
in the open. There was no shelter 
from sun and rain, no trees to climb 
or hide behind. Animals, to escape 
their enemies, had to be good run- 
ners like antelopes and jackrabbits, 
or good burrowers, like ground squir- 
rels and gophers. Birds were ground 
nesters. Keen eyes were developed to 
see prey and predator over vast reaches 


The sage grouse is now limited to the 
arid plains of our northwestern states. 


“The black soil of corn lands is all that remains of 


the original prairie.” 


Photograph by the author. 


of land; ears were large to pick up far- 
distant sounds. Most bird songs and 
calls were louder and more far-reach- 
ing than those of forest relatives. 

Some animals (bison) tended to 
congregate into herds or colonies to 
protect themselves against their ene- 
mies. Protective coloration helped 
them to blend in with their surround- 
ings. Many of the mammals hiber- 
nated and most of the birds migrated 
to escape grueling winters. Many in- 
sects were almost completely inactive 
10 to 11 months of the year. 

The larger animals were mostly 
hoofed, grazing animal: and to en 
able them to grind up and digest hard 
leaves, they developed large, ridged 
back teeth, long jaws which could 


move back and forth and sideways, 
and a many-chambered stomach—an 
important adaptation for an eat-and- 
run meal. 

Drier soils and less rainfall, increas- 
ing from east to west, molded the 
prairie plants into different combina- 
tions of grasses and forbs best adapted 
to particular regions. Three major as- 
sociations were easily observable in a 
bird’s-eye view of the prairie — tall, 
mixed, and short-grass prairie. 

The tall-grass prairie, sometimes 
called the “true prairie,” was eastern- 
most, found in its highest develop- 
ment in Illinois, Iowa and eastern Ne- 
braska. The eastern margin of the tall- 
grass prairie pushed into Indiana and 
Ohio as a peninsula of prairie into a 


Prairie wildflowers splash brilliant colors among the grasses. Sil- 
phium (left) and blazing star (right). Photograph by the author. 


sea of hardwood forest. The tall-grass 
prairie received the greatest amount 
of rain and supported the largest num- 
ber of characteristic plants, or domi- 
nants. Bunch grasses such as blue- 
stem, speargrass and dropseed grew 
six feet tall or more. 

Great numbers of flowering plants 
seemed to outweigh the grasses in im- 
portance, but the grasses were still 
sovereign. Ihe deep purple flowers of 
lead plant, the tall white fuzzy heads 
and yucca-like leaves of rattlesnake 
master, the brilliant red-purple spikes 
of blazing star and the prairie coun- 
terparts of many familiar woodland 
plants — clover, phlox, rose, gentian, 
aster, goldenrod. ‘These and many oth- 
er plants might have earned our ad- 


miration for so much varied beauty 
and interest. 

Farther west, the tall grasses from 
the East and short grasses from the 
West merged, forming a distinct com- 
munity made up of characteristic 
plants from both associations. This 
mixed prairie association formed a 
strip from Saskatchewan through the 
central Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and 
western Oklahoma into Texas. Im- 
portant dominants were slender grama 
grass, buffalo grass and big bluestem. 

The western and drier portions of 
the prairie extended from the mixed 
grass region to the Rockies. In this 
area, known as the Great Plains, the 
short grasses were abundant. Buffalo 
grass, bluegrass, June grass and a wide 


Settlers called Baptisia, “indigo” after the eastern species 


which yields a dark blue dye. 


Photograph by the author. 


range of herbaceous plants fringed the 
horizon. 

Prairie 
“buffalo” 
split up into 
family groups, reigned over the entire 


will everlastingly mean 


to the ages. Gigantic herds, 


clannish, matriarchal 


prairie, even as late as Civil Wai 


times. Ernest Thompson Seton esti 
mated primitive buffalo numbers at 
75 million. Bands of millions mi 
grated north to Canada in the spring 
and back again in autumn. 

Buffalo provided the thunder of the 
grassland, and antelope the lightning. 
Ihe graceful prong-horned antelope 
is the swiftest animal in 
North America, and can run 40 miles 
an hour or more if liard-pressed. Sil 


four-footed 


very-gray jackrabbits, bounding along 


with bushy tails out straight, were 
conspicuous inhabitants of the prairie. 
[heir stiff-legged, springy leaps of 18 
to 21 feet carry them along at a speed 
close to that of the antelope. They 
live a solitary life, each animal dwell- 
ing in an area only about two miles 
square. 

Rodents abounded in the prairie, 
outnumbering the larger grazing ani 
mals by far. Theirs was the life of the 
underworld — tunnels, nest chambers 
and storage bins which honeycombed 
the grassland from north to south and 
east to west. 
Thirteen-lined ground squirrels 
were common throughout the prairie, 
but Richardson’s ground squirrels, or 
“flickertails,”’ 
plains. 
through the grass satisfying their om 


favored the short-grass 


These sun-lovers darted 
nivorous appetites, or sat bolt upright 
by their holes like surveyors’ stakes. 
For more than half a year they lay 
dormant, sleeping away the wet and 
cold, emerging again with the coming 
of spring. 

Pocket gophers lived the life of a 
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“Ground squirrels offered food for the 
badger (above), the prairie’s ‘tough guy.’ ” 


mole, each in about a quarter acre 
of ground. They are about the size 
of a rat, with small eyes and ears, large 
front feet and fur-lined cheek pouch- 
es. Many species of deer mice and 
meadow mice riddled the prairie with 
their highways through the grass 
They are active all year round, and 
carry on their nightly wanderings un- 
der the snow in winter. The short- 
grass plains were covered with teem- 
ing towns of prairie dogs. These little 
creatures, which look like overweight, 
reddish-brown ground squirrels, stuck 
close to their own front yard, a scant 
half acre. Billions of prairie dogs, 
barking their feelings to the sun, were 
ever ready to dive headlong into their 
burrows, which often ran 14 feet into 
the ground. 


Dry, rolling land with its dense pop- 
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ulation of ground squirrels offered an 
ideal food supply for the badger, the 
prairie’s “tough guy.” With his com- 
pact, stocky body and strong front 
legs, the badger can dig so swiftly as 
to virtually sink into the ground 
where he spends most of his life—feed- 
ing, sleeping and multiplying, or bask- 
ing occasionally in his doorway in the 
sun. Also living on rodents, the black- 
footed ferret, now very rare, was an 
animal of the short-grass plains. He 
resembles a yellow mink with black 
feet, black tail and eyes. His range 
coincided almost exactly with that of 
the prairie dog, for prairie dogs were 
to the ferret what venison is to the 
wolf. 

The grazing animals, large and 
small, were inexhaustible dynamos, 


converting grass into meat for their 


predators. Ranging widely over the 
prairie was the gray or timber wolf, 
hunting in packs consisting of families 
or groups of families. The prairie 
wolf, or coyote, principally haunted 
the plains. Although the buffalo were 


“Prairie chickens were characteristic res- 
ident birds.” Photograph by the author. 


too big for him, and the antelope too 
fast, their calves and the ever-present 
rodents formed the prairie wolf bill- 
of-fare. The barking and squalling of 
the coyote at dawn and dusk lent the 
eerie quality of true wilderness to the 
prairie. 

The kit fox or swift was strictly a 
plains animal. This beautiful little 
creature, no larger than a house cat, 
lived in prairie burrows and seldom 
ventured far from these. Today, owing 
to widespread poisoning campaigns 
against coyotes and rodents, the kit 
fox has disappeared from many parts 
of its former range. Shooting, trap- 
ping and poisoning campaigns have 
greatly decreased these animals, and 
all but exterminated the prairie dogs. 

The population of prairie birds was 
composed of comparatively few spe- 
cies, but many individuals. As was 
true with the mammals, some birds 
were characteristic throughout most 
of the tall- and short-grass prairie. 

Meadowlarks, horned larks, bobo- 
links and dickcissels filled the air with 
color and song; grasshopper and sa- 


-vannah sparrows remained shyly with- 


in the grass cover; upland plovers, the 
prairie’s shore birds, were present in 
countless thousands; prairie chickens 
were the characteristic resident birds, 
their hollow courtship “booms” echo- 
ing in the dawn solitude; red-tailed 
hawks hung in the air waiting for un- 
wary ground squirrels, gophers and 
mice. 

In addition to these, the lark spar- 
row and Henslow’s, the long-billed 
curlew and Sennett’s nighthawk, were 
more often found in the tall-grass 
prairie; the burrowing owl, magpie, 
lark bunting and several species of 
longspurs were characteristic of the 
short-grass plains. These are but a few 
of the most outstanding examples of 
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the colorful avian population of the 
virgin prairie. 

The plain’s bull snake, prairie rat- 
tlesnake, garter snake and common 
toad were frequently found in most 
places and during most seasons. In 
vertebrates, other than insects, were 
unimpressive. 

The boundaries of the prairie were 
not sharp lines, nor were they static. 
Along the northern, southern and 
eastern edges, it gradually waned into 
smaller and smaller wedges in the sur- 
rounding forests. Trees and grass were 
perpetually locked in a struggle for 
possession of this no-man’s land, aided 
and abetted by the vagaries of climate. 

Dry spells favored the encroachment 
of prairie into the wooded areas; cool, 
rainy cycles, favored the spread and 
growth of trees and confined the 
grasses again to drier areas. The bad- 
ger and other burrowing animals, in 
constructing dens near edges of wood- 
lands, invited the establishment of 
shrubs, which in turn were succeeded 
by trees. Thus woodlands invaded 
prairie, and the prairie reacted to nat- 
ural forces, spreading and receding, 
but holding its own until it came up 
against forces with which it could not 
cope—domestic grazing animals and 
the plow. 

Agriculture has now exchanged the 
prairie for pastures and cropland, eras- 
ing most of the original vegetation. 
The rich black soil of the tall-grass 
prairie eventually became some of the 
best agricultural land in the world. 
The tall grasses that escaped the plow, 
now yielded to heavy grazing by cat- 
tle. The short grasses of the plains 
are able to stand up under moderate 
grazing, and still survive in much of 
the uncultivated area, but overgraz- 
ing destroys them. Too many cattle 
are now rapidly depleting the native 
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cover of short grass, allowing the in- 
vasion of less nutritious bluegrass and 
many wholly unpalatable weeds and 
coarse plants such as sagebrush, prick- 
ly pear and other cacti. The increase 
of weeds has favored the increase of 
grasshoppers, rodents and jackrabbits 
which take further coll of the grasses. 

Prairie, as a natural unit of vege- 
tation covering a vast section of North 
America, is now regarded in the past 
tense. The black soil of a cornfield is 
all that remains of the original di- 
verse community, but there are still 
many small places, particularly along 
the edges of the range, where relict 
prairies still exist. Distinctive prairie 
flora and isolated typical prairie com- 
munities can be found as far east as 
Pennsylvania, as far north as Wiscon- 
sin and as far south as Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


In a few “waste’’ places, areas too 
rocky to plow, for example, native 
prairie grasses still bend stiff-necked 


in the breeze. ““Worthless” areas along 
railroad tracks, which are burned pe- 
riodically, are places where native 
prairie plants have escaped destruc- 
tion. Prairie grasses and forbs in grave- 
yards, fenced and free from grazing 
and plowing, are remnants of the 
prairie. 

The animals of the prairie have 
fared somewhat differently. It was 
inevitable that some should go, and 
perhaps surprising that some should 
flourish. The rulers of the kingdom 
were the first to succumb. Even the 
plains were not big enough for both 
the massive, impetuous buffalo and 
the land-hungry pioneers. The great 
beasts were slaughtered for meat and 
hides. Part of the white man’s Indian- 
fighting strategy required the massacre 
of buffaloes to deprive the red men of 
food. The buffalo millions were re- 
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duced to 500 animals at one time. 
Now, living only in semidomestica- 
tion, there are. about 5,000 in the 
United States. Railroads and high- 
ways over rivers and mountains were 
often built over old buffalo trails. 

Antelopes were mercilessly perse- 
cuted until they were almost extinct 
at the turn of the present century. 
These beautiful animals respond to 
protection and are now increasing in 
some western states. 

The larger carnivores—wolves and 
to some extent coyotes—were incom- 
patible with man. Extensive shooting 
and poisoning campaigns have re- 
duced them in many areas to a frac- 
tion of their former numbers. Let us 


hope we never will see the West with- 
out a coyote, for it would lose much 
of its wildness and color. 

Most of the characteristic songbirds 
of the prairie have adapted themselves 
to civilization, though many are re- 


duced in numbers. The prairie 
chicken is one of the most fascinat- 
ing birds of the grassland. Central 
Wisconsin is now one of the last good 
outposts of this scarce bird. Over- 
grazing and man’s stew-pot made the 
upland plover rare, but with protec- 
tion and habitat restoration, this 
graceful bird with the haunting whis- 
tle is making a slow comeback. Hawks, 
eagles, owls, and snakes were perse- 
cuted until now only a few cling un- 
certainly to their ancestral home. 
The thousand acres of silphiums, 
which tickled the bellies of the van- 
ished buffalo, have disappeared. The 


land is still there, we still call it prairie 
and it is still a land of sunshine and 
steadily blowing winds. We still feel 
its spaciousness—the endlessly rolling 
plains, the vast sky strung at night 
with stars so bright and close you 
feel you can almost touch them—but 
the associations of plants and animals 
which made the whole prairie a dis- 
tinctive community are past history. 

Fortunately we have prairie sou- 
venirs left—remnants of original tall- 
grass prairie, and considerable areas 
of short-grass plains. The Nature Con- 
servancy and other conservation agen- 
cies, several universities, and private 
individuals are joining to save our 
remaining prairies from destruction, 
and are beginning to restore some 
areas to the original grassland com- 
munity. 

This is a job for all of us which 
calls for immediate action. We can 
study our own regions and find areas 
worth saving. Landowners in the prai- 
rie states who still have some un- 
touched grassland can set aside parts 
of their properties as living “‘prairie 
museums.” 

The prairie that we preserve and 
restore now will become part of our 
wilderness heritage. Then the blue- 
stem, escaping the plow on a rocky 
slope, the blazing star, shrugging off 
the cinders of a railroad track, and 
the brown and white flash of an ante- 
lope bounding along the edge of the 
plains, may still stir in our imagina- 
tion the might and glory of yesterday's 
grassland dynasty. 


NATURE IN THE NEWS—Continued from Page 172 
These reports came from Princeton, N. J., 

Cleveland, and Indianapolis and Muncie, Ind., 
Most of the trouble reported so far followed 

use of conventional spray equipment, the de- 


partment said. Very few birds have been report- 
ed killed where the insecticide is applied by 
mist blowers, which deliver the spray in tiny 
droplets. 
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A GUIDE 


10 hird 


FINDING 


Pettingill "'s New Book Will Be 
a Saedeker por Rind Watchers 


Ss: HEDULED for publication late this summer 
or early fall by the Oxford University 
is “A Guide to Bird East of the 
by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., 
with illustrations by George Miksch Sutton. 


Press 
Finding 
Mississippi” 


In preparation since 1946, it will be a 
comprehensive guide to some 1,200 bird find- 
ing locations (islands, parks, swamps, etc.) 
and ornithological attractions (museums, 
2008, universities) in those 26 states which lie 
entirely east of the Mississippi River. In two 
states— Maine New York 


nadian areas are described 


and adjacent Ca 
The index will 
contain about 6,000 page references to species 
listed for the various bird finding places. A 
second volume is now in preparation which 
will cover the remaining states of the Union. 

The book states 
“Places for bird finding are chosen with the 
over-all purpose of showing (1) 


introduction to the 


species of 
birds; (2) important bird concentrations such 
as breeding colonies, migration blocks, and 
wintering aggregations; (3) 


5 


representative 
types of bird habitats, from sandy beaches to 
and (4) the widest 


possible diversity of birds existing in the 


treeless mountain-tops 


vicinity of all the large metropolitan areas 
and Included 
among the places are most National Parks 
and National Wildlife Refuges, several Na 
tional Monuments and National Forests, state 


leading vacation § centers 


and municipal parks and refuges, and nu 

merous private sanctuaries and estates.’ 
There are chapters in “A Guide to Bird 

Finding East of the covering 


Mississippi : 
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each of the 26 states. The chapters consist 
of an introduction and a series of descrip- 
tions of bird finding places in that state. The 
introduction presents a general picture of 
the ornithology of the state, with particular 
reference to the physiographic regions and 
biological communities, to migration, and to 
the winter season. The accounts of bird find- 
ing places that follow the introduction are 
presented under the nearest cities or towns 
that are indexed on the Rand-McNally road 
map of the state. 

In order to give readers of Audubon Mag- 
azine a preview of Dr. Pettingill’s long await- 
ed volume, which is sure to become to bird 
watchers what Duncan Hines’ guide is to 
gourmets, we are reproducing here a small 
portion of the chapter on the state of Maine. 
rhe part of the introduction to that chapter 
which is reprinted below deals with the coast- 
al region only. The descriptions of bird find- 
ing areas that are included here are repre- 
ones from the coastal sections. 
These have been selected because it is be- 
lieved that tourists to Maine are more likely 
to be in the vicinity of coastal rather than 
interior areas. The Katahdin region in north- 
central Maine, for example, will be treated 
in considerable detail in the book but is not 
included here. 

The following are verbatim extracts* from 
“A Guide to Bird Finding East of the Mis- 


sentative 


* Reproduced by permission of the author and pub- 
lisher. The bird drawings by Dr. George Miksch Sut- 
ton are a few of those that will appear in the book and 
ire reproduced by permission of the artist and publisher 
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sissippi” (Oxford University Press, New 


York): 


MAINE 
XTENSIVE sea coast, scattered 
mountains, numerous lakes, and 
vast tracts of coniferous forest—such 
are the natural areas of Maine that are 
most attractive to the visiting bird 
finder. 

Measured in a straight line, the 
coast is only 230 miles long; but meas- 
ured to include the shores of its hun- 
dreds of islands, deeply cut bays, har- 
bors, and inlets, it is no less than 1,319 
miles in extent. Topography is varied 
and picturesque. From the southern 
extremity at Kittery Point to Cape 
Elizabeth (near Portland) and north- 
eastward in the vicinity of the Kenne- 
bec River mouth the coast is low- 
lying, with broad salt marshes shel- 
tered by sand dunes and sandy beach- 
es. Elsewhere, islands, headlands, and 
indentations are rugged. The shores 
are walled sometimes with forbidding 
cliffs, sometimes with loose slabs of 
rock piled one upon the other, and 
sometimes with mountains. On Mount 
Desert Island, Cadillac Mountain rises 
from the sea to an elevation of 1,532 
feet, the loftiest mountain on the At 
lantic seaboard north of Rio de Ja- 
neiro in Brazil. 

The coastal islands undoubtedly 
provide Maine’s greatest opportunity 
for the bird finder. Between mid-May 
and the first of July, he is certain to 
witness impressive numbers of nesting 
seabirds, notably the following: 


Leach’s Petrel 
Double-crested Cormorant 
Common Eider 

Great Black-backed Gull 
Herring Gull 

Common Tern 

Arctic Tern 
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Roseate Tern 
Black Guillemot 
Atlantic Pufhin 

The islands are attractive ornitho- 
logically for other reasons. Where 
there are cliffs and rocky promon- 
tories, Ospreys and Common Ravens 
sometimes nest; where there are tree- 
less, grassy areas (which are frequent) , 
Spotted Sandpipers and Savannah 
Sparrows are abundant; where there 
are lighthouses and dwellings, Cliff 
Swallows congregate in large colonies. 
At any time, even in midsummer, tran- 
sient shorebirds can be seen feeding 
and loitering among the rocks that are 
regularly bathed by the tides. 

A trip to the seabird islands is an 
adventure as well as a quest, for the 
islands are isolated by strong tides, by 
erratic sea action, and frequently by 
curtains of fog; furthermore, they 
either are entirely uninhabited or 
have lighthouses only, and they are 
without sheltered harbors. ‘Transpor- 
tation must be directed by an experi- 
enced navigator. 


BATH. From Bath take State Route 
209 south to the summer settlement 
of POPHAM BEACH, near the tip 
of a small peninsula that extends east- 
ward between the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec River and the ocean. On the 
way out onto the peninsula the bird 
finder will pass a grassy salt marsh, 
through which several creeks mean- 
der. Sharp-tailed Sparrows nest here 
in June and early July. They are seen 
easily only in the early morning when 
they are giving their flight songs. 
Continuing to the settlement, no- 
tice two dome-shaped islands in the 
mouth of the river; the northern one 
is UPPER SUGAR LOAF ISLAND, 
and the southern is LOWER SUGAR 
LOAF ISLAND. Engage a boat—a 
rowboat will suffice if the oaring is 
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efficient and strong—and investigate 
the islands. Make the trip when the 
tide is not running; otherwise the boat 
will be unmanageable in the strong 
currents. On these islands several hun- 
dred pairs of Common Terns and 
somewhat less than 50 pairs of Roseate 
and Arctic Terns will be nesting. 

If a trip is made to Popham Beach 
in late April or May, there will be an 
excellent opportunity to see many 
transient shorebirds in the marsh and 
on the wide, sandy beaches of the 
eastern and southern shores of the 
peninsula. Some of the species to be 
expected are Semipalmated Plover, 
Golden Plover, Black-bellied Plover, 
Ruddy Turnstone, Hudsonian Cur- 
lew, Greater Yellow-legs, Lesser Yel- 
low-legs; Least Sandpiper, Red-backed 
Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
and Sanderling. 


EAST MACHIAS. From East Ma- 
chias, on US Route 1, drive southeast- 
ward on State Route 191 to Cutler. 
At this same fishing and farming vil- 
lage the bird finder may hire a fisher- 
man to take him in a powerboat to 
MACHIAS SEAL ISLAND, 10 miles 
offshore. (Machias is pronounced 
match-eyé us.) The Island has no har- 
bor; therefore, for a safe landing, make 
the trip when the sea is relatively calm. 
Much of the Island’s 15 acres of sur- 
face is grass-covered soil. There are no 
trees. On the highest part are a light- 
house, a fog-signal station, keepers’ 
houses, and accessory buildings, all 
owned and operated by the Canadian 
Government. If an extended stay is 
contemplated, permission should be 
obtained from the Department of the 
Marine, St. John, New Brunswick. 
The Island affords the best opportu- 
nity south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to observe Atlantic Puffins, for there 
is a successful colony of approximately 
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400 pairs living on the ledges and 
loose rock near the southwestern 
shore. Scattered over the island in 
places not occupied by the Govern- 
ment buildings are about 2,000 pairs 
of Arctic Terns and 50 pairs of Com- 
mon Terns, while deep in the soil are 
probably 2,000 burrows of Leach’s 
Petrels. 

When going to or from Machias 
Seal Island, ask the fisherman to stop 
at OLD MAN ISLAND (locally called 
‘The Old Man’). This small Island 
of only 10 acres is near the mainland 
and halfway between the entrance to 
Cutler Harbor and Little Machias 
Bay to the southwest. As on Machias 
Seal Island, a landing can be made 
only when the sea is calm. The high- 
est part is 40 feet above the high-tide 
mark. Although the Island’s sides are 
rocky, precipitous, and devoid of vege- 
tation, its higher surfaces have thick 
turf, a rich growth of small plants and 
bushes, and scattered stands of stunted 
spruce and fir. The trees, most of 
which are now dead, their trunks and 
branches naked and bleached, give 
the Island an awesome aspect. Another 
peculiarity is a deep, 5-foot-wide chasm 
that cleaves the Island. A boulder 
wedged in the upper part of the chasm 
provides a natural bridge for passage 
from one side to the other. Nesting 
in trees and on the barren, high rocks 
are over 300 pairs of Double-crested 
Cormorants. Also nesting are about 
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50 pairs of Common Eiders, 8 pairs 
of Great Black-backed Gulls, and 2,- 
000 pairs of Herring Gulls. 


McKINLEY (on _ Seawall 
Mount Desert Island; entered from 
State Route 102, 1.6 miles south of 
Southwest Harbor). One mile from 
this village, in ACADIA NATIONAL 
PARK, lies SHIP HARBOR, a tiny 
inlet of the ocean, flanked by rocky 
shores and a forest of conifers, chiefly 
spruce. Though it is only a few miles 
from some of the most elegant sum- 


mer resorts on the Maine coast, its 
natural charm remains untouched. 

Visit Ship Harbor and its vicinity 
between late May and mid-July, pref- 
erably between | June and 15 June; 
it is a haven for nesting warblers. 
Eighteen species of warblers are sum- 
mer residents. 

The Yellow Warbler is commonly 
found in bushy areas near McKinley. 
To find other warblers, go half a mile 
south from McKinley on Seawall Road 
until it meets the road to Bass Har- 
bor and swings east. From this junc- 
tion to the head of the harbor three 
quarters of a mile distant, investigate 
the woods on both sides of the road. 
Along the south side there are a few 
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Road, 


stands of spruce that have not been 
extensively lumbered. Here Parula 
Warblers, Magnolia Warblers, Cape 
May Warblers, Black-throated Green 
Warblers, and Bay-breasted Warblers 
are common, and careful searching 
may yield a few Blackburnian War- 
blers. Elsewhere near the road the 
woods are of a mixed growth that 
varies in height and density. In them 
one;can be certain of finding a fair 
number of Black and White Warblers, 
Nashville Warblers, Myrtle Warblers, 
Chestnut-sided Warblers, Oven-birds, 
Canada Warblers, and American Red- 
starts. Where there is low marshy 
ground with alders—particularly, far 
south of the road near the ocean— 
there are Tennessee Warblers and 
Wilson’s Warblers. Sharing some of 
these warbler habitats are Yellow-bel- 
lied Flycatchers, Alder Flycatchers, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, Hermit 
Thrushes, Olive-backed Thrushes, and 
White-throated Sparrows. 

Having explored these woods, drive 
farther east on Seawall Road to the 
entrance gate to ‘Wonderland,’ about 
half a mile from the head of Ship Har- 
bor. Leave the car here and walk to 
SEAWALL BOG (sometimes called 
BIG HEATH), which is on the left, 
less than one hundred yards from the 
road and directly opposite the en- 
trance gate. This large area has an 
extensive sphagnum mat, with deci- 
duous shrubs, such as sheep laurel and 
leatherleaf, and thick clumps of black 
spruce. Palm Warblers and Yellow- 
throats are the warbler residents; other 
birds known to occur are Savannah 
Sparrows and Lincoln’s Sparrows. In 
the spruces on and around the Bog, 
various kinds of birds should be 
looked for, including the Yellow-bel- 
lied Flycatcher, Brown-capped Chick- 
adee, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, and 
White-winged Crossbill. 


NEW BIRD 
DISCOVERIES 


By Helen G. Cruickshank 


N June 16, 1949, we came upon 

the first family of winter wrens 
ever seen on Audubon Peninsula of 
Hog Island, Maine.* Though the 
young were actively hopping about in 
a dense tangle of vegetation we man- 
aged to catch one and photograph it. 
In succeeding days we heard the loud 
musical song of a winter wren ringing 
through the woods. We hoped that a 


second brood would be raised in a 


* This is the home of the first Audubon Camp, estab- 
lished in 1936. Other Audubon Camps are at Green 
wich, Connecticut, Norden, California, and at Kerrville, 
Texas 


at the 


Audubon 
Camp of Maine 


All photographs by 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 


nest that we could discover. It would 
be a new record for the spruce forest 
of our peninsula where annual bird 
counts have been made since the es- 
tablishment of the camp in 1936. The 
bird counts have indicated quite a 
stable population on the peninsula so 
the nest of a new species is always 
a most exciting discovery. 


Three groups of students came in 
their turn to Audubon Camp until 
150 people in their limited leisure 
time had aided the staff in their search 
for a winter wren nest, some searching 
earnestly, others casually, according to 


“We heard the loud musical song of a winter wren ringing through the 
woods. To discover the nest would be a new record for our peninsula.” 


their interest in birds. Many times a 
student believed he was close to dis- 
covering a nest and then the search 
was carried on with renewed energy, 
but without success. 

In the meantime, during the first 
session, Robert McKinney of Roches- 
ter, New York, delighted us all by 
finding the first ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird nest ever found on Audu- 
bon Peninsula. In the second session, 
Mildred Shull from Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, discovered a_ golden- 
crowned kinglet nest with six young 
in it. The golden-crowned kinglet is a 
common breeding bird on Audubon 
Peninsula but its nest is so difficult 
to find that this was a second major 
discovery. Now we could watch the 
nests of the two smallest birds in east- 
ern North America. It was almost 
asking too much to hope for a winter 
wren’s nest this particular season. The 
third session arrived and the singing 
of the winter wrens decreased and al- 
most stopped. Hope of finding a win- 
ter wren nest faded. 

On the afternoon of July 23, Mrs. 
Edward Carlson of Gorham, Maine, 
was studying mosses by herself on our 
peninsula when a mouse-like shadow 
darted by her. Shortly she saw it again 
and more clearly this time. It was a 
winter wren and it had food in its bill. 
It disappeared in a dense mass of 
storm-wrecked spruces. With aston- 
ishing persistence she followed the 
bird crawling under fallen trees and 
among upturned roots in a tangle that 
was almost impassable. A less deter- 
mined person would have given up 
after a short search in that forbidding 
place. After an hour and fifty-five min- 
utes of intense search over an area less 
than 50 yards from the place where 
she first saw the bird, and encouraged 
in the belief that the young were still 
in the nest only because two or three 
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“The faint calls of young winter wrens came from 
beneath the upturned roots of a spruce tree.” 


times she saw the adult wren drop an 
excrement sac, she continued to hunt 
for the nest. Finally she heard the 
faint sound of young birds. 

This sound came from one of the 
flat masses of upturned roots in a tan- 
gle of tree trunks and branches. Limp 
roots with large masses of dry earth 
clinging to them formed a dense cur- 
tain that screened a dark cavity left 
when the wind wrenched the tree from 
the earth. Pushing and burrowing her 
way under and through the tangle, 
Mrs. Carlson heard the calls of young 
birds more clearly. It was some time 
before her eyes became accustomed to 
the dimness of that strange, cavern- 
like place. The old, birds darted into 
the cavity, bringing food and leaving 
without it. Mrs. Carlson knew she 
was on the verge of finding the much 
sought for nest. But almost another 
hour passed while she searched the 
slanting wall of earth and roots. Now 
nearly three hours had been spent in 
the search. With eyes grown accus- 
tomed to the darkness, she watched an 
adult wren bring food once more and 
suddenly she saw a bit of moss caught 
in a crevice of the upturned roots not 
a foot from her face. Then she saw 
small heads crowded at the entrance 


of a tiny cavity less than two inches 
in diameter. A nest of the third small- 
est breeding bird in the eastern United 
States had been for the first 
time on Audubon Peninsula. 

Excitement among students 
staff mounted. Everybody wanted to 
see the nest. Certainly at that time 
comparatively few people had ever 
had the good fortune to see a winter 
wren nest with young in it. Forbush 
states in his “Birds of Massachusetts 
and Other New England States” that 
he never saw a winter wren nest. 
Many leading ornithologists have been 
no more fortunate than Forbush. Now 
every student and staff member at 
Audubon Camp hoped to enjoy that 
rare sight. 

Che young were already large when 
the nest was found. and we knew our 
time for observation was short. Allan 
Cruickshank,* not only wanted the 
students to see the nest of the winter 
wrens, but was determined to photo- 


found 


and 


graph the activities of the birds. He 
took pruning shears, axe and saw, and 
opened a trail to the site of the nest. 


* Instructor in Bird Study at the Audubon Camp of 


Maine 


‘The nest was placed in a very safe 
position. ‘The angle of the root-and- 
earth wall made it impossible for a 
squirrel to reach the nest by climbing. 
Snakes could not crawl up that out- 
ward slope. Perhaps the very secure- 
ness of the nest from natural enemies 
eliminated fear of humans, for the 
adult birds showed no concern at the 
presence of interested bird students. 

Assured of the safety of the nest and 
the absence of alarm on the part of 
the wrens, Allan removed the final 
wild tangle that blocked the space im- 
mediately before the nest. The up- 
turned tree had stood on a sloping 
granite ledge. That ledge prevented 
the placing of a camera in a satisfac- 
tory position and almost proved too 
much of an obstacle even for Allan’s 
skill as a photographer. This would 
be the most difficult nest to photo- 
graph in his entire experience. 

Finally by spreading the tripod legs 
very wide and lying flat with his legs 
reaching up the slope while his shoul- 
ders hung downward, he managed to 
raise his head enough so he could see 
in the ground glass of his camera. In 
that strained position he could com- 


“During the first session, Robert McKinney delighted us by discovering the 
first ruby-throated hummingbird nest ever found on Audubon peninsula.” 


“In the second session, Mildred Shull found a golden-crowned king- 


let nest with six young in it. 


pose his picture but an assistant had 
to hold the beam of a flashlight on the 
nest in its dark recess and rack the 
bellows until the lens was brought 
into focus, blindly following the direc- 
tions of the photographer. Now a sec- 
ond difficulty arose for such was the 
angle of the upturned root wall that 
if the flash gun were placed in its 
holder on the camera, a shadow was 
thrown across the top of the nest. Fi- 
nally the flash gun was placed on the 
ground, pointed as well as possible 
toward the nest and then propped in- 
to position. The trigger was set off 
by remote control. 

In the meantime the adult birds 
went to and from the nest, arriving 
from first one side and then the other. 
Occasionally they hopped over feet 
projecting into the cavity under the 
roots while the camera was being ar- 
ranged. They showed little concern, 
but went about their activities as if 
oblivious to the strange things going 
on about them. No blind in which 
to hide was necessary to either observe 
or photograph those tiny wrens. 

A trail having been hacked to the 
nest site and a small area cleared be- 
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It was a second major discovery.” 


fore it, everybody who wished could 
watch the winter wrens. Groups of 
two or three, sometimes even 10 or 
12, people walked down the peninsula. 
‘They crawled under two prostrate tree 
trunks, followed the dim, new trail, 
climbed over another tree trunk and 
quietly settled themselves in the open- 
ing cut by their bird instructor. The 
nest that had demanded so much en- 
durance on the part of Mrs. Carlson 
could now be seen with little effort. 
Nevertheless so much a part of the 
environment was the nest, so well did 
the small heads looking out eagerly as 
they waited for more food blend with 
the situation, that many a person 
stared long at the root and earth wall 
without seeing the nest until it was 
pointed out to them. 

The nest was made almost entirely 
of a moss, Schreber’s Hypnum. It was 
tucked into a crevice like a slightly 
bulbous vial on its side. This was lined 
with soft white feathers from a gull’s 
breast. From the small opening, baby 
heads projected, sometimes two, three, 
four or five. They formed neat little 
tiers that daily pushed farther and 
farther from the entrance of the nest. 
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The adult food as 
often as every two minutes for nearly 
an hour. Then there was usually a 
lapse of 9 to 12 minutes after which 
the two-minute feedings were re- 
sumed. Most of the food brought to 
the nest consisted of geometrid moths. 
Often these were still alive and if the 
adult’s bill was too full, one occasion- 
ally fluttered away as the young were 
fed. These were quickly recaptured 
by the wrens. If the adult left the nest 
before collecting the excrement sac, it 
returned almost immediately and 
hopped about beneath the nest until 
it had found it. The wren then car- 
ried the sac away and dropped it some 
distance from the nest area. 

Both birds fed the young but our 
only assurance of this came from the 
fact that we occasionally saw both 
adults at once and also from a slight 
difference in behavior, for they were 
identical in appearance. One 


bird brouglit 


was 


quick, flashing in and out of the root 


cavern. The other approached the nest 
slowly and usually lingered with the 
young for a few seconds after feeding 
them. Both adults clung to the out- 
side of the nest to feed the young ones. 
Their tails often bent so far under the 
nest that little could be seen but the 
tops of their heads. Because the birds 
so often assumed poses that were fas- 
cinating to watch, but would look 
awkward on a film, photography pro- 
gressed with painful slowness. 

On July 26 it was clear that the 
young birds would soon leave and a 
careful watch was kept at the nest 
throughout the day and early evening. 
By nightfall the young were still in 
the nest. But they were restless, push- 
ing far out of the nest to take food 
from the adults. Occasionally they 
fluttered their wings as if to fly 
though how they could move their 
wings in that crowded nest is a mys- 
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tery. From the first discovery of the 
nest we were surprised to find the tiny 
nestlings snapping their bills at us as 
young hawks or owls will do. 

Early the next morning, students 
went down the peninsula before break- 
fast to see if the young were still there. 
They were—but often their feet were 
pushed over the rim of the nest when 
food was brought to them. They con- 
stantly gave quick little jerks as if 
about to spring from the nest. Occa- 
sionally one would flutter its wings. 

At 8:30 a.m. one of the adults fed 
the young, then flew off into the tan- 
gle of fallen trees where it uttered a 
series of sharp, rather harsh notes. The 
young kept up a constant chatter, beg- 
ging for food without cessation. At 
8:40 one young bird climbed to the 
outer rim of the nest and dropped to 
the ground. Then after preening brief- 
ly it flew off into the thicket with a 
strong, well-directed flight. We could 
hear it giving the same call we knew 
as the hunger call, first from a distance 
but gradually coming closer and 
closer. About half an hour passed and 
the young bird returned to the cavity 
beneath the upturned root. The birds 
remaining in the nest called louder 
than ever. The one on the ground 
returned the call and _ alternately 
preened its feathers and hopped from 
one low perch to another, cocking its 
absurdly small tail with a smartness 
equal to that of an adult winter wren. 

In the meantime, the adults fed 
both the bird on the ground and those 
in the nest, maintaining their two- 
minute feeding intervals. At 9:35 a 
second bird climbed to the outer rim 
of the nest and dropped to the ground. 
It was followed quickly by another 
and another. In eight more minutes 
the nest was empty, but the winter 
wrens saved a surprise until the last 
minute. Though constant watch had 
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been kept at the nest from the mo- 
ment the area around it was cleared, 
nobody had ever seen more than five 
young heads at once. Now we watched 
not five but six young winter wrens 
leave the nest. Each paused briefly 
where it landed to preen its feathers. 
One came down on the camera tripod 
and unconcernedly looked at the pho- 
tographer as it preened. Quickly now 
the small birds streamed away into 
the tangle of dead vegetation. They 
went with short but strong flights and 
disappeared from view. They had left 
the safety of a sheltered nest and were 
on their own in a world where many 
dangers for small birds lurked. 


Mrs. Carlson’s discovery of the first 
winter wren nest on Audubon Pen- 
insula was like the final link in a 
chain. During the first three sessions 
of camp, the nests of the three small- 
est breeding birds in the East had been 
discovered and enjoyed by the entire 
camp. Perhaps the final discovery of 
the winter wren nest was most excit- 
ing of all because the nest is one seen 
by so few people and was, in this par- 
ticular instance, the result of such 
great cffort on the part of the finder. 

The summer of 1949 will long be 
remembered as a banner year by the 
bird enthusiasts at Audubon Camp, 
but then, each summer is unique for 
some reason. Once it was the discovery 
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of Leach’s petrel nests on an island 
where they were never before known 
to nest. Once it was the first young 
eider ducks we ever saw in Muscon- 
gus Bay. Next summer and the next 
and the next will each bring new ex- 
citement as new discoveries are made 
by Audubon campers. 
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NEWS 


By John H. Baker 
President of the National Audubon Society 


NDICATIVE of a bene- 
ficial trend in public 

thinking as to the relation 
of sport hunting and fish- 
ing to conservation of nat- 
ural resources, especially 
wildlife, is Special Issue 
No. 2 of Pennsylvania Game News, March, 1951, 
copies of which may ,be obtained at 10 cents 
each from the Division of Conservation Educa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The attractively presented text 
was prepared by one of your Society’s members, 
Hal H. Harrison, whose particular hobby is 
wildlife photography. His introduction is so 
impressive that the major part of it is reprinted 
herewith. You and we may not support all the 
points of view expressed in this publication, 
but you'll agree with us that there is in it much 
food for thought and will join with us in com 
mending the Commission and in congratulating 
Mr. Harrison on a job well done. 

Another sign of helpful trend in wildlife con 
servation thinking is news that the Michigan 
Conservation Commission recently voted to 
push a state-wide habitat restoration program, 
with funds derived from savings to be effected 
by reducing game farm production. Research 
workers from coast to coast have shown clearly 
that dumping pen-reared birds into cover al- 
ready occupied by a wildlife population is a 
waste of money. Elimination of game farms 
throughout the nation would automatically have 
a helpful effect in doing away with quite a con 
siderable volume of trapping and shooting of 
hawks, owls and various mammals in the nam«¢ 
of control. 


Encouraging 
Trends in 
Current 
Thinking 


HE Water 

Resources Policy Com- 
mission of seven members, 
with Morris L. Cooke as 
Chairman, has _ recently 
published its report in 
three volumes which those 
of you interested may obtain at $3.25, $6.00 


President’s 
Water 
Resources 
Report 
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OF WILDLIFE 
AND 
CONSERVATION 


and $2.25 respectively, from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The titles of the three 
volumes are 1. “A Water Policy for the Amer- 
ican People”; 2. “Ten Rivers in America’s Fu- 
ture”; 3. “Water Resources Law.” 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, has carefully ana- 
lyzed Volume I of this report. He states, among 
other things, “While not set forth in the docu- 
ment as such, three assumptions seem to be the 
basic philosophy underlying the presentation: 
1, That it is possible to have an expanding 
economy and a constantly rising standard of 
living; 2, That public development of hydro- 
electric power is the instrument by which this 
objective will be attained; $, That programs for 
water management and control must be handed 


WHAT IS 


F YOU are one of the thousands of persons 

in Pennsylvania who do nothing more for 
conservation in this state than buy a hunting 
and fishing license annually, you are not a 
sportsman; a hunter or a fisherman perhaps, 
but not a sportsman. 

If your interest in hunting and fishing is 
solely in killing more game and catching more 
fish, you are not a sportsman. Furthermore, if 
all hunters and anglers in Pennsylvania were 
like you, your sport would be doomed. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission alone 
cannot supply enough game for one million 
hunters whose only interest in the out-of-doors 
is killing. The Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
cannot stock enough fish to supply the de- 
mands of 700,000 license holders who are in- 
terested only in getting their limit every time 
they're going fishing. 

Wildlife is a heritage to be cherished and 
conserved. If it is to be harvested, it is to be 
harvested wisely. And when it reaches the dan- 
ger point, it is not to be harvested at all. When 


* Excerpts from introduction to Pennsylvania 
News, March 1951, Special Issue No. 2. 
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down from on high; that is, from the federal 
government.” 


In commenting on the proposal for a Review 
Board, he says, “The weakness is simply that 
the organization proposing the development of 
a river basin, or of a project, is the proposer, 
promoter, constructor and operator of the proj- 
ect, while also acting as the final judge of the 
importance and feasibility of the proposal, as 
well as of the importance of adverse effects on 
other resources. Under such conditions it is al- 
most inevitable that the decision will be that 
the project is justified and that any interfer- 
ence with or destruction of other values is re- 
grettable but inevitable . . . Most conservation 
organizations would regard such a Review 
Board as a useless and expensive luxury. The 
Review Board visualized by them would not 
be in any way connected with governmental 
agencies but would be made up of outstanding 
citizens known to have a broad understanding 
of and interest in public problems and a record 
of devotion to public welfare.” 


The section on “Evaluation” in the report 
recommends evaluating projects by basins. Dr. 
Gabrielson says, “In other words, uneconomic 
projects might still be built if some other proj- 
ect could be found to carry part of the extra cost 


. .. If such an evaluation basis is ever accepted, 
those interested in other resources may as well 
forget any efforts to save any national parks or 
other beauty spots, forests or wildlife, except 
those that cannot be harmed seriously by such 
schemes.” 

On the subject of irrigation, Dr. Gabrielson 
comments, “The Commission seems to be the 
victim of a curious myopia that there is some- 
thing sacrosanct about providing irrigation wa- 
ter which justifies enormous and perhaps con- 
tinual governmental subsidy . . . the Commis- 
sion recommends that this type of subsidy not 
only be continued but extended to include 
drainage and watershed management . . . To 
put it more bluntly, the West having long ago 
run short of irrigation projects that can be eco- 
nomically justified, the Commission now recom- 
mends that this be indefinitely extended by re- 
moving any pretense of finding an economic 
basis for investing public funds . . . The report 
also frankly proposes that drainage of coastal 
areas and other marshes be included in the du- 
ties of the water resources group. 

“On the favorable side,” says Dr. Gabrielson, 
“is the fact that fish and wildlife and recreation 
are given greater recognition and more sym- 
pathetic treatment than in any previous report 


PORTSMAN ? * 


Pennsylvania’s hunters and fishermen come to 
realize that this vast wilderness of ours and the 
wildlife within it belongs to all of the people 
of the state; when they come to realize that 
hunting and fishing is not a game in which we 
must try to beat the other fellow; when they 
learn that killing the things we cherish just for 
the sake of killing is wildlife bankruptcy; and 
when they decide that it is their job, not just 
the other fellow’s, to help conserve and bring 
back our precious wildlife; then and only then 
will all of our nimrods and anglers be called 
sportsmen. 

Just as sure as the game law violator is a 
thief, so is the person who answers “bunk” to 
the above statement a menace to the future of 
sport afield. He’s the guy who's taking it away 
from us without giving a thing. He’s the one 
we sportsmen will have to work on before he 
puts an end to public hunting in Pennsylvania. 
He’s a tough guy, and the only way we can 
reach him is to play it his way .. . tough! 
.. + The purpose of this book is to suggest to 
sportsmen the many fine things that can be 
done to interest them throughout the year; not 
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By Hal 


H. Harrison 


just hunting and fishing, but dozens of other 
healthful activities, all of them lots of fun and 
all of them abundantly worth while. 
Hunting and fishing are grand sports. We 
hope that you enjoy them as long as you live 
and that your children and your children’s 
children will enjoy them too. 

But remember that hunting and fishing 
are only two of the many, many forms of 
recreation that you can enjoy throughout the 
year. Don’t sell yourself short. Don’t just 
hunt and fish. Look into some of the other 
activities that await you. This book sug- 
gests quite a few. You're bound to like some 
of them. 

If you are a real sportsman, the big thing 
after all is getting out-of-doors. You hunt and 
fish and you enjoy it, but it’s because you are 
out in the open . .. in the woods, the fields, 
the mountains, along the streams, in the marsh- 
es! That’s what really counts. 

Let’s continue to enjoy the out-of-doors .. . 
in many ways. And let’s guard jealously the 
wildlife and the wilderness that WE own... 
you and 1... WE own it! 


rhe report does not in- 
dicate, however, that the Commission under- 
stands the fundamental difference between the 
kind of recreation that can be obtained on a 
reservoir and the quality of major parks and 


of this character 


monuments which may be invaded or destroyed 
by dams .. . The strongest statement regarding 
fish and wildlife and recreation is that consid- 
eration should be given. Nowhere is there any 
positive recommendation that anything should 
be done.” 

The reading of Dr. Gabrielson’s analysis in 
full will be amply, rewarding. Copies may be 
obtained by writing Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 


ITH relation to the 
subject of encroach- 
ments on national parks 
and monuments, let alone 
wilderness areas and wild- 
life refuges, Carl Shoema- 
- ker, Conservation Director 
Wildlife Federation, recently 


Atoms or 
Power 
Plants? 


of the National 


had this to say, “We are spending literally hun- 


dollars to harness atomic 
energy. | do not think that I am divulg- 
ing any military secret when I tell 
that this huge expenditure is meeting with suc 
who talks about atomic en 
ergy, who about it in the technical 
and popular magazines, tells us that harnessing 
of this greatest of all energy ever produced by 


dreds of millions of 


you 
cess. Everyone 


writes 


man, if net just around the corner, certainly is 
just on the other side of the block. When de- 
tails are perfected, when the ‘bugs’ are taken 
out, they tell us, will run our 
automobiles, our washing machines, our alumi- 
num plants, and all other industrial and do- 
We live in a 
can be, and 


atomic energy, 


mestic gadgets and machines. 
wonderful world. If 
it surely will be, developed to commercial pos- 
sibilities in the near future, would the 
American people be taxed for the construction 
of gigantic powel! plants all over the country 


this energy 


why 


which will soon be outmoded and useless?” 


HE inadequacy of our 


Toying with 


fresh-water supplies in 


Nature’s the face of growing human 
E population pressure is now 
conomy causing the government to 


consider not only rain 
making, 


salt from the ocean water, for irrigation, muni 


but extracting the 
cipal and industrial purposes. Bills providing 
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funds for research in such matters, and even 
for the setting up of controls, have been intro- 
duced in Congress at this session. Herein lie 
prospects of man’s future interference with 
nature on an enormous scale and it seems to 
us that the biological and resulting economic 
consequences had better be very thoroughly 
considered before any action is taken. When 
and if such projects be undertaken, inevitable 
results would probably include very substantial 
political pressures to favor one area and its 
people to the disadvantage of others, a great 
increase in work for lawyers in handling dam- 
age suits, and for judges in: handling injunc- 
tions and restraining orders. Effects on wildlife 
and vegetative habitats, on which animals and 
plants are completely dependent, would be up- 
setting in the extreme, if not ruinous. 


HE bill to provide for 
protection of the bald 
eagle in Alaska, which 
passed the House in the 
last session but was stalled 
in committee in the Sen- 


Eagle, Duck, 
Deer and 
Owl Bills 


ate, has been reintroduced 
at this session as H.R.1870 and referred to the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. The Honorable Frank 
W. Boykin of Alabama is Chairman. 


$.509, to amend the Duck Stamp Act to per- 
mit a larger proportion of the available funds 
to be spent on enforcement, has been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and should pass, as it is now 
supported by practically all of the governmen- 
tal and private conservation groups, including 
your Society. 


The bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire and manage lands on the 
Florida Keys for the benefit of the nearly ex- 
tinct Key deer and other wildlife, has been in- 
troduced at this session as H.R.2897, and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. It is identical with 
H.R.7524 of the last session of Congress, except 
that there has been added a section authorizing 
the appropriation of $100,000. It is expected 
that the addition of this provision will facili- 
tate the passage of the bill, as it puts a limit on 
the expenditure. In the meantime, the Boone 
and Crockett Club has provided funds for a 
special warden for a year. 


In New York State an effort was made this 
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winter to pass a bill that would have canceled 
out the act of the previous session providing 


protection for the snowy owl. Fortunately this | 


move was defeated, largely as a result of volume 
expression of opinion by conservation-minded 
citizens, including many members of your So- 
ciety resident in New York. 


S of April 15, 1951, it 
became illegal to pos- 
sess for sale, offer for sale, 
or sell in New York State any 
wild bird plumage of any 
description except by li- 
censees of the New York 
State Conservation Department for use solely 
in the tying of flies used for fishing. Substan- 
tial quantity of unused inventory on hand was 
turned over, in accordance with the provisions 
of the law, to the New York State Conservation 
Department for destruction. This date marks 
an important milestone in the campaign of the 
Audubon Societies that has extended over 50 
years. 


New York 
State Bird 
Plumage Law 


ors P. ALLEN, 
of our staff, has re- 
cently been in Inagua, the 
southeasternmost of the 
Bahama Islands, making 
studies of the American 
flamingos resident there. 
His program will include detailed observations 
on the habits and needs of this species in the 
Caribbean, especially in the Bahamas, Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic and Yucatan. 
Associated with him in this project is a gen- 
erous member of the Society, Stephen F. Briggs, 
whose hobby is bird photography. 


Allen 
Studying 
Flamingos 


te is good news that the 
National Park Service 
has finally acquired, 
through condemnation pro- 
cedure, the last of the pri- 
vately-owned lands within 
the boundaries of the Ever- 
glades National Park. With foresight and wis- 
dom the State of Florida generously contributed 
$2,000,000 to the federal government to enable 
the latter to purchase these lands. Now the 
National Park Service will have full control 
over practices that may be indulged in on any 


Good News 
From the 
Everglades 


of the lands within the borders of that park, 


including the quality, character and appearance 
Continued on Page 204 
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Bird Study and 


Banding at Home 


(Continued from March-April Issue) 


“The bird bander may want to know even more 
about the bright-eyed creature in his hand.” Pho- 
tograph of female cardinal by Hugo H. Schroder. 


By John V. Dennis 


HE bird-bander, in addition to recording 

seasonal movements of birds, their ages, 
weights and other routines of their lives, may 
feel a strong challenge to know even more about 
the small, bright-eyed creature, which momen- 
tarily lies quietly in the palm of his hand and, 
when released, springs into the air, almost im- 
mediately to resume its chirping or singing. 
What motivates a bird as it goes about its busi- 
ness of finding food, finding a mate and raising 
its young? Is a bird actuated by the same emo- 
tions which grip humans—fear, anger, jealousy, 
joy and grief—or is its life governed by ingrained 
instincts unrelated to human emotions? 

This is much too big a problem for most of 
us to consider, but there are parts of it to which 
we can apply ourselves. For example, inciden- 
tal to trapping birds for banding we can ob- 
serve their ability or lack of ability to show in- 
telligence. Some birds show an exceptional fa- 
cility for finding their way in and out of ground 
banding traps designed to confuse the bird 
through labyrinth-like entrances. The _ bird, 
lured into the trap by the sight of food inside, 
follows a complicated passageway to reach it, 
but once having eaten, is at a loss, or so the 
theory is, to find its way out again. 

Early in the fall of one year I was able to 
trap and band about 50 juncos, but as the sea- 
son progressed the juncos became so adept at 
escaping from my traps that banding fell off 
sharply. Only by covering the traps with bur- 
lap so that they could not see me coming and 
then by quickly plugging the entrances with 
snow or pieces of cloth was I able to outwit 
them. Even peanut butter sticks hanging from 
tree limbs and vertical woodpecker banding 
traps baited with suet and placed on tree trunks 
are not too difficult for certain juncos to learn 
to feed upon. Although essentially ground-feed- 
ing birds, juncos learn to eat from vertical sur- 
faces, perhaps through observing chickadees, 
nuthatches and woodpeckers that ordinarily feed 
while clinging to a vertical surface. Goldfinches, 
pine siskins, blue jays, catbirds, Baltimore ori- 
oles and occasional tree sparrows also mastered 
the vertical peanut butter sticks, but not the 
woodpecker trap. 

Tufted titmice also show unusual ability to 
master intricate devices. Mabel Gillespie, writ- 
ing in Bird-Banding,* says she could not be- 
fuddle birds in banding traps by running to- 
ward them. “Approaching danger seems only 


* Bird-Banding, 1930, Vol. 1:113-127. 
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“Are juncos more intelligent than other birds?” 
Photograph of slate-colored junco (right) and 
chickadee (left) by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


to stimulate their keenness and composure,” she 
writes. “Their ability to find both entrance and 
exit without hesitation or search is apparently 
due to accuracy of memory.” 

Are juncos and tufted titmice more intelli- 
gent than other birds or did they accidentally 
hit upon the proper method of getting in and 
out of banding traps? Or has it been a gradual 
process, taking months or several years of ex- 
perience through trial and error or through imi- 
tation of a few successful individuals? Along 
with bird-banding, experiments might be made 
which would shed much light on such questions. 
The ability of birds to find their way in and out 
of fairly simple traps could be tested. With 
birds individualized through colored bands we 
could learn whether certain birds consistently 
showed superior intelligence and whether or 
not others profited by their example. 

To continue with our experiment we might 
next test the ability of birds to find their way 
into, or out of increasingly-complex types of 
traps or feeding devices. Animal intelligence 
may be defined as the degree to which an ani- 
mal is capable of modifying its behavior to cope 
with an emergency or to solve a problem. Thus 
we would have a basis for measuring intelli- 
gence by observing the success of individuals, or 
species, in mastering our feeding devices. How- 
ever, we must guard against jumping to con- 
clusions. Our deductions can be valid only 
after we have ruled out all other possibilities. 
Thus experiments must be repeated again and 
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again, and all other alternatives thoroughly ex- 
plored. And so that others can repeat our ex- 
periments, we must thoroughly desctibe our 
methods and use devices which can be dupli- 
cated by other researchers. 


Whatever subject for research we have chosen, 
we should always bear in mind our obligation 
some day to present our findings to the public. 
Ihis we can do by preparing an account of our 
research in a manuscript which we can submit 


to the editor of a scientific magazine.* We 
should be careful to prepare this manuscript 
according to the best scientific tradition. This 
involves acknowledging assistance from others, 
citing references in the literature from which 
we have drawn information, using proper scien 
tific names and many other procedures with 
which we can readily familiarize ourselves by 
studying articles written by others. Scientific 
Writing does not have to be dull. Cumbersome 
Sentences and overly technical language should 
be avoided. Clarity and conciseness, coupled 
With a firm grasp of one’s subject, make for an 
orderly, informative article which can be read 
With equal pleasure by scientist and layman. 

Finally it can not be too strongly emphasized 
that a large share of time must be devoted to 
the reading and study of whatever there is in 
Ornithological literature pertaining to our se 
fected field of research. Advancing blindly, with 
®ut knowing what others have discovered or 
thought, is like voting without having listened 
fo the radio or having read newspapers. ‘I here 
iS a wealth of material scattered through dozens 
Of books and periodicals, but it takes time and 
@ffort to find it. Once you have located a book 
@r an article or two dealing with your subject, 
You have made a very worth-while step forward 
Since, in most cases, you will find a bibliography 
Or list of references which will lead you to other 
Sources of information. Most researchers keep 
a card file index listing authors in alphabetical 
Order who have written material related to their 
particular field of study. 

The next problem is*that of locating the 
source material which is listed in your reference 
file. Public libraries will not, as a rule, fill our 
requirements as they rarely subscribe to the 
specialized journals in which we would expect 
to find the bulk of our information. On the 
other hand, the libraries of museums and uni- 
versities generally contain good collections of 


* For a list of scientific journals which accept scientifi 
manuscripts, see the list at the end of this article ‘or 
helpful suggestions on preparing scientific notes and papers, 
see U.S. Department of the Interior bulletin, Suggestions 
to Authors, by George McLane Wood, U.S 
Printing Office, 1935 The Editors 
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scientific literature, including books and jour- 
nals devoted to ornithology. To my knowledge 
the reading rooms in such institutions are open 
to all scientifically-inclined persons. Members 
of the National Audubon Society should take 
advantage, when it is possible for them to do so, 
of the excellent library facilities at Audubon 
House in New York City. 

It is highly desirable to belong to one or more 
of the organizations which publish scientific 
journals. Usually, membership is open to any- 
one who pays a small yearly membership fee. 
Some higher membership brackets are reserved 
as tokens of distinction for those who have made 
valuable contributions to science, but all mem- 
bers receive the official journal and are free to 
attend meetings or to go on field trips. Many 
ornithological societies devote time and pub- 
licity to promoting conservation. If for no other 
reason than this, they deserve our support. 

By participating in the activities of orni- 
thological societies we can receive an immense 
amount of help in our particular line of re- 
search. There is no substitute for discussing our 
work with those having similar interests. It is 
surprising how much value lies in a friendly ex- 
change of ideas. So by all means belong to bird 
clubs and ornithological societies, attend meet- 
ings and give a talk on your pet subject when 
the opportunity presents itself. 

When you are satisfied with the results of 
your research, it is time to put them into writ- 
ing. There are others who want to know what 
you have accomplished. Science has progressed 
only through the combined efforts of thousands 
of unselfish contributors. Although you will not 
be paid for your contribution, and may even 
spend something for equipment, paper and 
postage, you will get immense satisfaction from 
your contribution to the general fund of knowl- 
edge possessed by mankind. 


Some Important References 
Scientific Bird Journals 
Audubon Field Notes, National Audubon So- 
ciety, 1000 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. Seasonal 
reports about birds, breeding bird censuses and 
Christmas bird counts. Formerly published in 
Bird-Lore and Audubon Magazine. 
The Auk, R. Allyn Moser, Treasurer, American 
Ornithologists’ Union, R. D. No. 1, Omaha 4, 
Nebraska. 


Bird-Banding, Continuation of the Bulletin of 
the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association, 
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Charles B. Floyd, Secretary and Treasurer, 210 
South Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Condor, John McB. Robertson, 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Buena 
fornia. 


The Wilson Bulletin, James H. Olsen, Treas- 
urer, The Wilson Ornithological Club, Box 151, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Treasurer, 
Park, Cali- 


Books 


American Ornithologists’ Union, 1931, “Check 
List of North American Birds,” 4th edition. 
I'reats fossil as well as recent species. The area 
covered is north of the Mexican border with 
the exception of lower California. 


Armstrong, Edward A., “Bird Display and Be- 
haviour,” 1947, Oxford University Press. A basic 
work on bird behavior with many references to 
behavior in other animals. 


Audubon, John James, “The Birds of America,” 
1840-1844. Still a work of basic importance. 


. Bent, A. C., “Life Histories of North American 
Birds.” Eighteen volumes to date; probably six 
more needed for completion. Some of the most 
useful books available. The observations and 
writings of almost everyone who has made a 
contribution to American ornithology are re- 

direct quotations or con- 


produced here in 
densed form. 


Forbush, Edward Howe, “The Birds of Massa- 
chusetts and Other New England States,” 1925- 
1929, 3 vols. This important work by a noted 
ornithologist and keen observer is well worth 
consulting wherever one may live. 


Friedmann, Herbert, “The Cowbirds, A study 
in the Biology of Social Parasitism,” 1929. An 
example of scholarly research which does not 
limit itself by political or geographical barriers. 


Griscom, Ludlow, “Modern Bird Study,” 1945. 
Corrects certain false ideas and gives present 
conceptions about bird populations and other 
subjects. 

Hickey, Joseph J., “A Guide to Bird Watch- 
ing,” 1943, Oxford University Press, New York. 
Notable for its fresh point of view and accounts 
of little known achievements in bird watching. 


Howard, H. Eliot, “Territory in Bird Life,” 
1920, London. The idea of territory is all im- 
portant in understanding many phases of bird 
behavior. This basic work is one well worth 
consulting. 
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13. THE RUFFED GROUSE by F. C. Edminster. Life story, 
ogy, Management, 157 beautiful photographs, Detailed bibliogra 
28 line cuts, tales, charts. 385pp. Big $5.00 edition now only 

14. BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY by G. K. Yeates. Camera technique 
amateurs, Apparatus, selecting a hide, professional tips, etc, 
photos. Diagrams. Only $t 
15. BIRDS OF THE PHILIPPINES by Delacour and Mayr. Dis 
bution, habitat, behavior of 450 species. Over 70 realistic black 
white reproductions of Koel, Coucal, Parrots, Sunbirds, Bee-eat 
etc, 309pp. Pub. at $3.75. Only $1 
16. WOODCOCK WAYS by H. M. Hall, Ill. by R. Ray. Year-round 
havits of woodcock, courtsnip and flight songs, nests, eggs, care 
young, ete, 8 full-color plates; 10 black and white drawings. 

at $6.50. Now 
LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH 


Complete field data on over 100 
species. Pub, at $5.00 — has 
brought up to $20 in out-of-print markets. 


MAIL TODAY. QUANTITIES LIMITED. 


Brand new, $2.49 


Dover Pubns, Dept. AUD, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
SEND BOOKS CIRCLED BELOW POSTPAID: 
6. A 8. 9. 10, 


GULLS AND TERNS 


I enclose $ in full payment. 
UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, 
turned in 10 days. 


if books re 


NAME.... 
ADDRESS 
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By John K. Terres 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE FIELD 


GLASSES 


By E. M. Nicholson, Field Guide No. 2, 
British Trust for Ornithology, Edward Grey 
Institute, 91 Banbury Road, Oxford, Eng- 
land, 1950. 5% x 8Y in., paper-covered pam- 
phlet, 8pp., no illustrations. Nine pence 
(11 cents). 

A clearly-written treatise on the choice, uses 
and care of field glasses (prismatic) and tel- 
escopes for bird watching. In a pamphlet ob- 
viously intended for British readers, no Amer- 
ican manufacturers of- binoculars are men- 


tioned, and the author recommends buying 
only from a half-dozen of the “first-rate, long- 
F established makers” in Britain and Germany. 


THIS SUMMER? 


SEND FOR THIS 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


EXPLORING OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS, 


by Devereux Butcher, Field Representative, 
National Parks Association, describes 26 na- 
tional parks, 36 national nature monuments, 
18 national archeological monuments; contains 
284 superb photographs and 3 maps, and 
full color pictures on the covers. The latest, 
most authentic book on the subject, it tells 
how to get there by bus, train and auto, 
what you'll see and do, and where to stay. 


Fill in and mail the coupon with your check to 
National Parks Association, 1214 | 6th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. Box A2 
[] Paper-bound $2.50 [] Cloth-bound $4.00 
Name 


Address. 


Several simple and highly interesting tests are 
offered to detect inferior glasses before they 
are bought. Various magnifications are dis- 
cussed, fields of view, exit pupil, choice of 
center-focusing versus individual eyepiece fo- 
cusing, weights of field glasses and prices. There 
is an interesting discussion of the value of 
telescopes in bird watching and advice on how 
to avoid the theft of binoculars in crowded 
railroad stations and subways. A_ valuable 
booklet for anyone who owns binoculars. 


A CUP OF SKY 


By Donald Culross Peattie and Noel Peattie, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., 
1950. 5 x 8Y%, in., 242 pp. $2.50. 


A book of nature essays by Donald Culross 
Peattie is always an event, but in this volume, 
we have the writing product of two Peatties. 
Noel, Mr. Peattie’s son, contributes several of 
the essays and it is a pleasure to note that 
young Peattie’s writing has the deft and beau- 
tiful touch of the elder Peattie that has estab- 
lished him as one of our most distinguished na- 
ture writers. The first essay in the book is the 
story of the life of Francis of Assisi, written 
by the elder Peattie. Other chapters—Sunlight, 
Wind, Water, Hearthfires, Snow, Butterflies, 
Birdsong, Spidersilk, Ferns, Hummingbirds— 
are indications of the attractive subject matter 
and leisurely pace of a book that is better 
delved into at random than read straight 
through from front to back. 


FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE LIFE 


By Roy Waldo Miner, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City, 1950. 444 x 7\% in., 888 pp. 
Illus. with black and white sketches and color 
plates. Index and selected references. $6.00. 


This impressive manual, written by the Cur- 
ator Emeritus of the Living Invertebrates, 
American Museum of Natural History, was in 
preparation for 20 years and describes more 
than 1,300 species of the more common in- 
vertebrate animals found in the shallow waters 
of the Atlantic Coast. From Nova Scotia to 
Cape Hatteras and from the water’s edge to 


CROWS GAIN FAVOR 


Crows, probably the most maligned of all 
wildlife, are gaining favor in the eyes of farm- 
ers of southwest Oklahoma. This was the re- 
port made recently by game rangers to game 
and fish headquarters in Oklahoma City. 

Crows are eating cutworms off the alfalfa and 
wheat fields, according to the rangers, and the 
cutworms are especially bad this year. 

“Some farmers,” Ranger Barker said, “are 


even baiting the crows in with a little milo.” 
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the 600-foot depths of the Continental Shelf, 
the manual treats the animals of our eastern 
seaboard, with 250 pages of black and white 
drawings and 24 color plates illustrating marine 
animals from the lowly protozoa ‘to Amphi- 
oxus, a primitive fish-like chordate. Sponges, 
jellyfishes, marine worms, sea-feathers, sea an- 
emones, coral polyps, rotifers, water fleas, 
barnacles, sand hoppers, shrimps, prawns, crabs, 
mussels, clams, scallops, oysters, starfishes, 
whelks, squids, lobsters and horseshoe crabs 
are some of the familiar seaside creatures 
whose physical descriptions, sizes, colors and 
ranges are given in Dr. Miner’s book. Whether 
you are a beachcomber, or a serious student 
of marine life, this manual will be of great 
assistance in identifying most of the inverte- 
brates of the seashore that you are likely to 
meet. 


BINOCULARS 


All of the finest, new and used, Ameri- 

can, German, and Japanese. Also bar- 

gains in Government surplus binoculars. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Visit our store 
in Dallas, Texas, at 7013 Hillcrest. Write for bargain 
list and catalog and send order to 


LOUIS DOMINGUES CO, Kerryillc, Texss 


Home of the Audubon Nature Camp 


The first “hobby” book of its kind 
—a must for bird-lovers 


THE AUDUBON BOOK 
OF BIRD CARVING 


By JOHN L. LACEY, as told to Tom 
Moore McBride. Foreword by KENNETH D. 
MORRISON, Editor, Audubon Magazine. De- 
tailed, practical, easily-followed instruc- 
tions, with full-size patterns and illustra- 
tions for carving, mounting and painting 
small scale models of birds. It describes 
the materials needed and tells in detail 
how to use them, also how best to display 
the finished model. The bird groups in- 
cluded are standing waterfowl, standing 
upland game birds, perched songbirds 
and birds on 
the wing. 


Fully Illustrat- 
ed. $3.50 
At all bookstores 
McGraw-Hill 

Book Company 

INC. 


330 WEST 42nd ST., 
NEW YORK !86 


The strange creatures 
of the sea revealed through 
the eyes of wonder 


THE 
LIVING TIDE 


by N. J. BERRILL 


4”. An eminent marine zoolo- 
~— 

‘\ gist writes about the won- 
ders of sea life between 
high and low tide. The 

mysteries of the horseshoe crab, the 
private life of the sea anemone, the an- 
cestral habits of the sea turtle, etc., 
revealed by a man of endless quest and 
enthusiasm. A rich book, as much fun 
as a walk along the beach, happening 
on a new and curious animal at every 
step. With 16 pages of striking photo- 
graphs. $4.00 
oeeeeee#8e¢ e@ 


Ideal for Field Use 


WILDFLOWERS: 


HOW TO KNOW AND ENJOY THEM 
by SAMUEL F. GOTTSCHO 


This is a book written and organized 
for a person standing in the fields or 
woods, puzzled about the flower he 
finds growing at his feet. The 225 
beautiful photographs which insure 
identification are grouped by 
color and arranged by season 
—invaluable aids for quick 
reference. In addition, there 
is detailed information about 
wildflowers, practical sug- 
gestions about collecting, 
pressing, transplanting and 
arranging, and a chapter 
on wildflower photography. 
Handy pocket size. 103 nat- 
ural full color photos, 122 in 
black and white and 48 line 
drawings. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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of any structures or programs built or main 


tained by concessionaires. 


Federal regulations recently effective furnish 
protection in the park for wildlife, prohibit the 
carrying ot firearms without special permission, 
ban commercial hauling of fish or bait on park 
roads, regulate the size of seines, nets and traps 
and limit the commercial catching of shrimp 
and mullet to those holding special permits 
from the park administration. This, among oth- 
er things, brings to an end the practice of drag- 
ging the bottom of Florida Bay with heavy 
seines. 


HE 47th annual 

vention of the Society 
will be held at Audubon 
House, New York City, 
Saturday through Tuesday, 
November 10-13, inclusive, 
1951. Letters giving fur- 
ther details have been sent to all branches and 
afhliated organizations. We hope that you will 
put these dates on your calendar now and that 
we may have the pleasure of having you with 
us at that time. 


con- 
Convention 


Set for 
November 


BEQUESTS: An Appreciation 


Bequests ranging up to $33,000, have been re- 
Audu 


ceived in recent months by the National 
bon Society from the following persons: 


Alice G. B. Seligman, New York City 
Eliza Jenkins, Pasadena, California 
Bertha Feld, Hollywood, California 
Elizabeth T. Dodge, Lexington, Kentucky 
Bayard C. Way, Mason City, lowa 
Addison Allen, Yonkers, New York 


C. Inez Soule, White Plains, New York 


A great deal of the constructive conservation 
work of the Society is made possible by the 
bequests left to it by those generous persons 
who feel strongly about the importance of stim- 
ulating public interest in nature and the con- 
servation of our renewable natural resources. 

May we suggest that you consider the desira 
bility of remembering the National Audubon 
Society in will so that it will be able to 
meet in the future the steadily increasing chal- 
lenge to maintain our precious heritage of wild- 
life and other resources. 


your 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


SAVE 50% ON NEW BINOCULARS! Free catalog. Free 
book, “How To Select Binoculars.”” Write today! Bush- 
nell’s 43-J25 Green, Pasadena 1, California. 


BINOCULARS. Service and repair on all makes. Prompt 
service and return, Also authorized dealers for Bausch 
& Lomb and we sell many other makes of binoculars, field 
glasses and telescopes. Established 1921. Charles W. May- 
her & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


SECURE YOUR OUT-OF-PRINT new and old books from 
the AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE, 415 Lincoln Avenue, 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History subjects. 
New or out-of-print. Catalogs furnished. Pierce's, Win- 
throp, Iowa. 


BOOKFINDER. World-wide search. Any book, Any sub- 
ject. Searce, out-of-print, others. Send wants, Falconry 
specialist. R. Hecht, Box 4206-A, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


WE ARE BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS. See our recent 
“Know Your Binoculars” articles in Audubon Magazine— 
how to use, choose and check a binocular. Reprint now 
availabie—10¢. Also send for our free list of new and 
reconditioned binoculars. Includes all American, German 
and Japanese binoculars that pass our exacting laboratory 
tests, some as low as $20. We ship on 20 days’ trial. 
Liberal trade-in on old glasses. We also repair and coat 
all makes of binoculars; if yours is not in good condition, 
sent it to us for free estimate. We've been serving birders 
since 1923; let us solve your binocular problem. The 
Reicherts, Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


HOLLOW -LOG BIRDHOUSES: Attractive, Durable. 


| Wren $2.00, Blue Bird $2.75, Flicker $6.00 delivered. 


Earl Douglass, Red Creek, N. Y 


FOR SUMMER RENTAL: Small, well-populated wildlife 
refuge, 48 acres. Pond frequented by variety of water 
birds, pileated woodpeckers often seen in the woods. Large 
attractive house. Ideal for Nature Study group or for 
several families with children. Excellent cook goes with 
house. Reference requested. Write Litchfield, Conn., Box 
308. 


BINOCULARS — MONOCULARS. Eventually you will 
want the finest. New Zeiss, Hensoldt, Wollensak; latest 
Featherweight models. “Langguth’s”’, 1901 Taggart, Boise, 
Idaho. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS—FREE sales kit—send post card 
Adelphia Specialty Company, 1512 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


PROPERTY IDEAL FOR PRIVATE SANCTUARY. Will 
sell on small monthly payments. In San Diego, two miles 
from Civie Center. 140’ x 325’. Restricted district. Two 


| story, one bedroom cottage nestled in fifty-year old euca- 


lyptus grove in canyon, one block from bus line. 500 feet 
heavy 6-foot chain link fence. Level paved streets. No 
assessments. Low taxes. $15,000.00. Write owner, E. H. 
Bowersock, Lakeside, California. 


FULL COLOR 2x2 slides of desert flora and fauna. Cali- 
fornia wildflowers and gardens, trees, insects, minerals, 
geology, scenery. Accurate identification. Beautiful color. 
Sales and rentals. Lists free. SCOTT LEWIS, 2500 N. 
Beachwood, Hollywood 28, California. 


| NATURE LOVERS. Ideal spot to see northern thrushes 


and warblers. Wonderful view. Delightful accommodations, 
Records ; nature library; fine food. Take six adult guests. 
$35. North Country Farm, Colebrook, New Hampshire. 
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The ever-popular Mocking- 


bird pictured with lush mag- 


nolia blossom and colorful 


red admiral butterfly. One 


of the most beautiful repro- 


ductions in the series by 


Roger T. Peterson. 


2 sizes 


Small 17 x 21’’—$5.00 
Large 18 x 22’’—$7.50 


$1.00. 
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BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS AND FLOWERS— 
by Roger T. Peterson, reproduced on 
notepaper. 20 sheets and envelopes 


32 POST CARDS 
in a box $1.00 
* 


6 PRINTS 9 x 11” 
in a set $1.00 


PRINT BY 
ROGER T. PETERSON 


ee ee eee 


A delightful gift for your 
week-end hostess or for 
the note to show your ap- 
preciation of a delightful 
visit. 
Chinese Notes—$1.00 
(12 in a box) 


NATIONAL 


AUDUBON SOCIETY 


5th AVE., NEW YORK, 28, 


AUDUBON 
CENTENNIAL 
‘STAMPS 


Miniature Masterpieces 
IN FULL COLOR 


> 
4 


\ 


wh 


REPRODUCED FROM PAINTINGS BY 


John James Audubon 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING AUDUBON CENTENNIAL STAMPS 


(GUMMED BACKS) 


AROUND THE HOME Seal envelopes @ Decorate stationery ¢ Paste on white 
lampshade e¢ Paste on playroom windows e¢ Make an Audubon tray e« Paste 
on vases and flowerpots e¢ Paste on drinking glasses and coat with water repel- 
lant 2 Mount on plaques for wall use e¢ Mount as place cards. 


FOR TEACHERS AND YOUTH LEADERS Make scrapbook e Use in slide projector ¢ 
Make a bird game (paste stamps on 3x5 cards with names on reverse side). 


Please Enclose Check or Money Order — Minimum Order 2 Sheets ($1.00) 


Order watioNAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
f g° @> rt 1000 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


